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regard  this  book  as  one  of  considerable  importance. 

Tlie  less  the  public  in  general^  or  indeed  the  Icgisla* 
ture  know  about  any  greaf  department  of  the  national  affairs^ 
the  more  are  we  indebted  to  the  author  of  every  elfort  di¬ 
rected  to  improve  our  acquaintance  with  it.  This  author  is 
endowed  with  powers  of  retlection  rarely  possessed  by  any  of 
those  who  have  either  seen  India  abroad,  or  have  written 
tbout  India  at  home  ;  and  his  performance  will  do  good  in 
one  respect  at  any  rate, — by  shewing  with  what  gross  ig¬ 
norance  most  men  contrive  to  contemplate  Iiidian  affairs^ 
ind  what  egregious  mistakes  have  characterized  our  h  gisla- 
tion  in  that  distant  country.  Hereafter,  we  think,  it  will 
be  a  subject  of  curious  speculation  to  tlie  writer,  and  of 
contemplation  to  the  reader  of  English  history,  that-,  under 
delusion  so  complete,  under  confiding  blindness  so  exclusive 
of  every  ray  of  light  and  every  movement  of  salutary  susi 
picion^  we  have  for  so  many  y^ars  plodded  on  under  the 
unremitting  burden  of  our  Indian  dependency  ; — and  have 
all  the  time  most  fondly  and  firmly  believed ^  as  we  were! 
regularly  and  stoutly  assured,  that  we  were  drawing  treasure 
iu  torrents  from  that  exuberant  fountain; 

As  the  period  approaches,  when  either  a  renewal  of  the 
old  measures,  or  the  adoption  of  new  with  regard  to  India^ 
must  be  resolved  upon  by  the  legislature,*  and  when  there 
i>io  much  probability  that  other  views  than  those  of  wisdom^ 
ond  other  interests  than  those  of  public  good^  will  hav# 
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some  share  at  least  in  fashioning  the  decision,  it  imports  tlic 
nation  more,  we  fear,  than  there  is  any  great  chance  of  iu 
being  made  aware,  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  Indian  afTairs, 
and  at  least  to  demand  information,  before  a  final  resolution 
is  adopted. 

This  we  lake  to  be  certain,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been, 
and  we  will  venture  to  add  of  all  that  will  be  said  to  the 
contrary,  that  India,  from  the  very  first  acquisition  of  territo¬ 
rial  power,  has  been  a  drain  upon  England,  and  that  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  England  would  have  been  greater, 
had  no  connection  between  her  and  India  ever  existed. 
Does  not  common  sense  naturally  suggest,  that  the  revenues 
of  no  country,  without  tyrannical  pppression,  are  more  than 
enough  for  the  government  of  that  country  ?  Or  can  any 
thing  be  plainer,  than  that  the  government  of  a  country, 
managed  at  a  distance  from  the  only  seat  of  controul,  must 
always  be  expensive  ?  The  revenues  of  India,  even  if 
India  were  rich,  would  hardly  suffice  for  this  expensive 
mode  of  legislation  ;  hut  as  India  is  allowed,  on  all  hands, 
to  be  now  a  poor  country,  it  is  impossible  its  revenues  , 
should  suffice.  Accordingly,  England  must  continue  to 
make  good  the  dehciency,  and  drain  and  weaken  herself,  as  I 
unhappily  she  has  done, — so  long  as  she  allows  herself  to 
be  deluded  by  statements  which  she  does  not  understand : — 
so  long  as  she  fondly  believes  that  the  interests  of  this  or 
that  set  of  individuals,  though  promoted  at  her  expence, 
are  the  same  with  her  own  interests;  so  long  as  she  imagines 
that  a  government  which  has  been  running  perpetually  in 
debt,  has  had  a  surplus  of  revenue  to  aflord  to  the  use 
of  another  country;  so  long  as  she  knows  that  from  the 
government  and  trade  of  India,  nothing  has  ever  been  re¬ 
ceived  but  in  the  shape  of  dividend,  a  moderate  profit  on 
their  capital,  to  the  proprietors  of  India  stock,  while  an 
ocean  of  debt  to  afford  that  profit,  and  defray  other  expences, 
has  been  created, — and  yet  persuades  herself  that  a  deluge 
of  wealth  from  India  has  been  unceasingly  flowing  into  her 
bosom.  Wealth  without  receipt,  and  surplus  revenue  under 
the  perpetual  necessity  of  borrowing,  such  arc  the  articles 
of  faith  which  are  presented  to  the  confiding  people  of 
this  country!  And  if  ministers  and  directors  can  only 
obtain,  as  hitherto  they  have  obtained,  ready  subscription 
to  these  articles  of  the  Indian  creed,  they  may  then  govern 
India,  in  their  own  manner,  with  tranquillity  and  confidence.  . 
No  after  reckoning  need  be  feared.  .  ' 

•  It  is  only  a  particular  aspect  of  the  government  of  India, 
which  Colonel  Malcolm  holds  up  to  view.  But  it  is  an 
iDtcresting  one,  and  many  important  conclusiona  are  derived 
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from  it.  Omiitiiig  all  details  of  war,  of  finance,  of  indnstn’, 
ot  knowledge,  of  manners,  as  foreign  to  his  plan,  he  merely 
contemplates  the  relations  of  the  Knglish  government  in 
India,  with  the  other  governments  still  subsisting  in  that 
country — the  policy  which  regulates  the  great  tpiestions  of 
peace  and  war  heiwcen  it  and  its  neighbours;  in  one  word, 
the  international  policy  of  the  Court  of  Calcutta,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  body  of  sovereigns  among  whom  the.  people  and 
territory’  of  India  are  ilistribnted. 

Two  hypoilieses  have  prevailed  upon  this  subject*  Ac* 
cording  to  one  set  of  opinions,  the  English  government 
in  India  should  abstain  from  all  conquest  and  all  wars  in 
that  country;  and,  with  a  view  to  , the  maintenance  of  this 
policy,  should  stand  aloof  from  all  connection  with  the  na¬ 
tive  princes,  should  form  no  alliances  with  them,  should 
take  no  part  in  their  quarrels,  and  should  neviH*  draw  the 
sword  for  any  purpose  hut  that  of  self  defence,  when  iu 
territory  is  actually  invaded.  The  other  hypothesis  on  this 
subject  is — that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  are  proiimted 
by  a  connection  with  the  native  princes;  tliat  tlie  wars  into 
which  by  that  coimeciioii  we  may  happen  to  be  involved, 
are  more  than  compensated  by  the  advantages  which  they 
produce  ;  that  acquisition  of  new  territory  is  often  necessary, 
but  almost  always  conducive  to  the  security  of  the  old  ;  and 
that  the  increase  of  British  authority  iu  India,  is  naturally 
attended  with  a  proportional  increase  in  the  advantages 
which  England  is  sujiposcd  to  derive  from  her  interconrso 
with  India. 

These  two  systems  of  opinion  have  been  respectively 
adopted  by  very  high  and  distinguished  patrons.  The 
British  Parliament,  and  in  general  the  C’ourt  of  Directors, 
have  declared  themselves  the  adherents  and  supporters  of 
the  former  system  ; — though  the  Court  of  Directors  has  for  the 
most  part  been  highly  pleased  with  plans  of  conquest  while 
they  were  going  prosperously  forward,  and  only  complained 
and  found  fault  with  them  afterwards,  when  pressed  hy  the 
burden  of  the  expenditure  they  had  caused.  The  Parlia¬ 
ment,  however,  which  has  declared  conquest  in  India  M 
be  neither  consistent  with  the  honour, nor  the  interest  of 
Britain,  has  been  pretty  steady  in  its  adherence  to  the  former 
iysteni,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  afforded  its  protection  to 
Indian  rulers,  who  have  broken  through  all  restraints  in  pur- 
waiice  of  tlie  opposite  one.  It  is  expressly  declared  in  the 
let  of  1784,  and  the  declaration  is  repeated  in  the  act  of 
‘  that  to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest  and  extension  of 
‘dominion  in  India,  are  measures  repugnant  to  thewUii,  the 
‘honour,  and  policy  of  this  nation.' 
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Tl)r  followcjs  of  tlie  second  set  of  opinions  have  been  the 
most  iMiiiiient  of  tlie  Governors  General  in  India  ; — Clive,  ? 

Hastings,  Cornwallis  dnrin|T  his  first  administration,  and  t 
Wellesley.  Tluse  celebrated  ehanuters  have  all  extended  I 
widely  the  connectiens  with  the  native  princes  ol  India,  ha\e  I 

taken  part  in  their  (piarrels,  and  have  made  great  additions  to  I 

the  territory  of  the  British  government.  ^  B 

The  British  government  in  India  lias  thus  exhibited  a  | 
curious  phenomenon  in  politics.  The  executive  part  ot  it  g 

has  almost  aUvavs  appeared  at  direct  variance  with  the 
legislative.  Orders  have  been  issued — and  disobeyed.'  The 
riimmands  of  the  master  have  been  set  aside  by  the  servant; 
who  not  only  failed  to  act  upon  them,  bnt  who  acted  upon 
a  set  of  principles  exactly  the  reverse.  At  an  immense  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  eye  ot  the  master,  it  was  not  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  that  the  obedience  ot  the  servant  would  be  very  minute; 
bnt  it  retjuired  the  evidence  of  experience  to  prove  to  us, 
that  in  such  a  situation  as  that  of  a  British  Governor  of 
India,  there  would,  in  the  highest  article  ot  the  tinst,  be 
no  obedience  at  all. 

Still,  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  phenomenon,  per¬ 
haps,  was,  that  a  legislative  power,  not  dependant  upon  this 
executive  organ,  but  all  powertul  over  it,  should  itself  af¬ 
ford  habitual  sanction  to  the  violation  ot  its  dictates ;  that 
a  British  Parliament  sliuiild  have  always  extended  its  pro¬ 
tection,  and  almost  always  its  rewards,  to  those  Governors  | 
of  India,  whose  whole  '  administration  had  poured  per-  | 
petiial  contempt  mion  its  aulliority.  Kxceptiug^  the  single 
and  equivocal  instance  in  which  the  blouse  of  Commons  al-  \\ 
lowed  Mr.  llaslings  to  be  put  upon  tiis  trial  bciore  anotliei 
branch  of  the  legislature,  which  acquitted  him,  there  has  ; 
been  no  attempt  to  lix  criminality  upon  a  Governor  General  , 
of  India,  which  Parliament  has  not  crushed  in  the  bud. 

Colonel  Malcolm,  whose  Sketch  of  the  Political  History  ot 
India  includes  the  lul ministrations  of  Marquis  Cornualh^ 
Lord  ‘'reignmouih,  Marquis  Wellesley,  Marquis  Cornwallis 
aoain,  and  Sir  George  Barlow,  is  an  advocate  for  the  system 
tn  interference  in  all  the  political  movements  in  Ind^iajana 
a  defender  of  those  Governors,  who,  disregarding  the  nrin- 
ciples  prescribed  to  them  by  the  legislature  of  England  ana 
the  Court  of  Directors,  have  taken  an  active  share  in  t  e 
w’ars  of  that  countrv,  and  extended  the  dominions 
Company.  The  chief  practical  purpose  which  he  had  m 
view  in*  writing  the  work  before  us,  stems  to  have  Dee 
to  prove,  by  a  display  ol  historical  events,  that  the 
Terommended  by  the  Parliament  and  the  Court  of  irec  i 
was  founded  on  imperfect  knowledge  and  erroneoua  vie 
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respecting  the  country  in  question,  and,  if  acted  upon,  would 
lead  to  nothing  in  practice  but  tnislortunc  and  ruin  : — hut  that 
the  system,  on  the  other  hand,  adopted  and  carricil  imo  suc¬ 
cessful  execution  hy  all  the  eminent  British  Governors  in  India, 
was  founded  on  just  views  of  the  political  situation  of  the 
country,  and  the  character  ot  the  native  Governments ;  aiul 
was  the  only  svstem  calculated  to  preserve  the  British  as- 
ceiidancy,  or,  what  comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  the  British 
existence  in  India. 

This  is  a  view  of  Indian  policy,  which,  if  considered  in 
ill  its  bearings,  must  give  birth  to  important  reflections. 
If  it  be  really  true,  that  the  Governors  General  of  India 
were  under  the  necessity,  either  of  acting  in  direct  oppo- 
git'oii  to  the  general  plan  of  government  expresslv  laid 
down  to  them  hy  the  British  legislature  and  the  Court  of 
Directors,  or  of  permitting  the  "British  empire  in  India  to 
be  lost,  this  is  a  proof  of  ignorance  with  regard  to  India, 
oil  the  part  of  those  anihoriiative  bodies,  which  obviously* 
precludes  all  approach  to  good  government.  And,  on  rho 
other  hand,  if  theirs  vyas  really  and  trnlv  the  wise  system 
of  policy  for  India,  and  Uie  Governors  General  have  ne¬ 
vertheless,  with  such  perverse  consistency,  acted  in  total 
violation  of  it,— then  has  there  been  not  only  bad  govern- 
meat  in  India,  but  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  prescrihirvr 
good  government,  has  been  ‘  perpetuaily  trampled  upon'; 
—and  yet  the  authors  of  all  this  supposed  mischief,  have 
not  only  never  been  punished,  bnt  have  been  almost  uni¬ 
formly  honoured  and  rewarded,  by  that  very  legislature 
whose  principles  and  authority  they  have  habitually  set  at 
nought.  .  .  ^  ' 

In  which  ever  wjiv,  therefore,  we  view  the  got'crnment 
of  India,  tlie  very  image  of  anarchy  stares  ns  in  the  face. 
Although  the  speculative  contradiction  of  the  tw'o  hranclies 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  authoriiies,  has  been  at¬ 
tended  with  a  sort  of  practical  harmony,  ahsurtlity  arul  con¬ 
fusion  are  involved  in  the  very  essence  of  such  a  govern- 
tnent.  On  the  most  favourable  supposition,  that  the  Go* 
»ernors  Gericral  have  been  right,  and  that  the  Legislantre 
from  a  conviction  of  their  merits,  has  been  in  justice  obliged 
to  defend  them,  still  the  example  of  habitual  disobedience, 
which  is  perpetual  contempt  of  legislative  authority,  is  aii 
SDbappy  spectacle;  and  the  ignorance,  which,  unaccom- 
oauied  by  the  correction  of  error  repeatedly  avowed,  is 
^orrigibleobstinacy,  by  this  supposition  attached  to  the  legis- 
^«re,  is  a  circumstance  the  idea  of  which  is  no  less  pain- 
tul  and  revolting. 

h  is  time,  however,  to  trace  the  ideas  of  Colonel  MaD 
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rf«pcclin‘T  the  country  in  question,  anti,  if  ncted  upon,  uouhl 
lead  to  uothinpj  in  practice  b»it  misfortune  and  ruin  : — hut  that 
the  system,  on  the  other  baud,  adopted  and  carried  inio  suc¬ 
cessful  execution  by  all  the  eminent  British  Governors  in  India, 
was  founded  on  just  views  of  the  political  situation  of  the 
country,  and  the  character  of  the  native  Govern mouts ;  and 
was  the  only  system  calculated  to  preserve  the  British  as¬ 
cendancy,  or,  what  comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  the  British 
existence  in  India. 

This  is  a  view  of  Indian  policy,  which,  if  considered  in 
ill  its  bearings,  must  give  birth  to  iniportant  reHections. 
If  jt  be  really  true,  that  the  Governors  General  of  India 
were  under  the  necessity,  either  of  actijur  in  direct  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  ofeneral  plan  of  government  expressly  laid 
down  to  them  hy  the  British  legislature  and  the  Court  of 
Directors,  or  of  permitting  the  British  empire  in  India  to 
be  lost, — this  is  a  proof  of  ignorance  with  regard  to  India, 
oil  the  part  of  those  authoritative  bodies,  which  obviously 
precludes  all  approach  to  good  government.  And,  on  tho 
other  hand,  if  theirs  was  really  and  truly  the  wise  system 
of  policy  for  India,  and  the  Governors  General  have  ne¬ 
vertheless,  with  such  perverse  consistency,  acted  in  total 
violation  of  it, — then  has  there  been  not  only  bad  govern¬ 
ment  in  India,  but  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  prescribing 
good  governihent,  has  been  perpetually  trampled  upon ; 
”-and  yet  the  authors  of  all  this  supposed  mischief,  have 
not  only  never  been  punished,  but  have  been  almost  iini- 

I'  rmly  honoured  and  rewanled,  by  that  very  legislature 
lose  principles  and  authority  they  have  habitually  spt  at 
lught,  . 

In  which  ever  way,  therefore,  wc  view  the  go\'crnment 
India,  tlie  very  image  of  anarchy  stares  us  in  the  face, 
lihough  the  speculative  contradiction  of  the  tw'o  branches 
■  the  legislative  and  executive  authoriiies,  has  been  at- 
iided  with  a  sort  of  practical  harmony,  ahsurtlity  and  eon- 
ision  are  involved  in  the  very  essence  of  such  a  govern- 
ent.  On  the  most  favourable  supposition,  that  the  Go* 
trnors  General  have  been  right,  and  that  the  Legislature 
om  a  conviction  of  their  merits,  has  been  in  justice  obliged 
)  defend  them,  still  the  example  of  habitual  disobedience, 
bich  is  perpetual  contempt  of  legislative  authority,  is  an 
ohappy  spectacle;  and  the  ignorance,  which,  imaccom- 
auied  by  the  correction  of  error  repeatedly  avowed,  ix 
xurrigible  obstinacy,  hy  this  supposition  attached  to  the  leg  is* 
'tnre,  is  a  circumstance  the  idea  of  which  is  no  less  pain* 
i  and  revolting. 

it  is  time,  however,  to  trace  the  Ideas  of  Colonel  MaU 
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colin,  on  this  important  subject,  lie  remarks,  that  when 
the  native  princes  were  made  sensible  of  the  military  su¬ 
periority  of  the  Kn^lisli,  ^  they  courted  their  alliance  and 
aid  against  each  other.’  ‘  For  the  airents  of  the  Company,’ 
he  continues,  ‘  to  have  refused  such  aid,  was  perhaps  in 
many  cases  impossible,  or  at  least  would  have  been  dan. 
gerons  to  their  immediate  security  ;  and  hv  granting  it, 
additional  immunities  and  privileges,  calculated  to  benefit 
and  increase  their  trade,  were  often  obtained  ;  and  thus,* 
he  says,  ‘  the  desire  of  promoting  the  security,  and  im¬ 
proving  the  prosperity  of  their  commercial  establishments, 
first  led  them  to  political  connections.’  Tliese  connections 
however,  once  begun,  there  was  no  receding.  It  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  the  Company  to  remain  .  a  body 
totally  commercial — altogether  unpossessed  of  territory — 
altogether  disjoined  from  the  politics  of  the  coinury-^ir 
to  take  its  full  share  in  them.  From  the  moment  they 
became  a  political  boily,  ‘  the  substance,  tbougli  not  the 
form  of  their  government  was  altered;  and  they  were  in¬ 
volved,  beyond  the  power  of  retreating,  in  all  the  compli¬ 
cated  relations  of  a  political  state.’  This  great  event,  how¬ 
ever,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  the  Court  of  Directors  was  not 
sntficiently  enliglilenetl  to  understand. 

*  The  advantiges,’  he  says,  *  which  had  attended  the  early  com¬ 
merce  with  India,  made  the  proprietors  of  that  capital  by  which  it 
was  carried  on,  view  with  anxiety  and  alarm  a  revolution,  which 
they  thought  increased  their  risk,  without  a  prospect  of  adequate 
return ;  they  consequently  denounced  at  every  step,  that  progreii 
which  their  agents  made  to  territorial  power  in  India:  and,  with  a 
view  of  checking  this  spirit  of  aggrandizement,  they  at  last  called 
for  the  aid  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  kingdom,  which  rea¬ 
dily  seconded  their  efforts,  and  gave  the  authority  of  law  to  their 
orders.* 

<  But,*  Col.  M.  continues,  ‘  had  those  propnetors,  or  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  government  of  Fngland,  been  more  fully  informed;  or 
had  tliey  drawn  their  cooeJusions  more  from  plain  practical  reason¬ 
ing,  combined  with  a  correct  view  of  human  nature,  as  it  existed  in 
the  country  for  which  they  legislated,  than  from  ahstract  principla 
of  general  policy,  [a  fondness  for  these  we  confess  we  should  not 
readily  have  ascribed  to  them,]  they  might  perhaps  have  been  more 
moderate,  and  less  dogmatical  in  their  efforts  to  correct  the 
system.* 

‘  The  truth  is;’  he  adds — and  it  forms  die  sum  and  substance  of  his 
whole  doctrine — ‘  that  from  the  day  on  which  the  company’s  troops 
marched  one  mile  from  their  factories,  the  increase  of  their  territories 
and  their  armies  became  a-  principle  of  self-preservation ;  and  at  the 
end  of  every  one  of  those  numerous  contests,  in  which  they  were 
involved  by  .the  jealousy,  avarice  or  ambition  of  their  neighboun, 
and  the  rapacity  and  ambition  of  their  own  servantSi  they  were  forced 
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to  adopt  measures  for  improving  their  strength ;  which  soon  appeared  to 
be  the  only  mode  by  which  they  could  avert  the  occurrence  of  similar 
danger.* 

Mr.  Malcolm  subjoins  a  very  just  observation,  which  de¬ 
serves  much  more  profound  attention,  than  from  practical 
politicians  it  will  ever  receive,  that  the  instruments  of 
government  in  India  have  such  powerful  motives  to  run  the 
career  of  ambition,  and  the  authorities  in  England  have, 
at  that  distance,  so  little  power  of  checking  them,  that 
they  will  gp.nerally  follow  their  own  course,  and  treat  with 
real  contempt,  tliough  perhaps  aHected  reverence,  the 
plans  chalked  out  for  them  by  the  legislature. 

‘  The  servants  of  the  company,’  says  he,  ‘  had  a  great  field  open 
for  the  exercise  of  their  talents  in  India;  and,  in  the  early  part  of 
their  history,  the  advancement  of  individuals  to  wealth  and  authority, 
depended  in  a  great  degree  u)X>q  the  advancement  of  the  government 
which  they  served.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  acting  in  a  scene 
too  distant  to  admit  of  much  check  or  controul,  it  waf  natural  that 
they  should  apply  all  ihe  knowledge  and  ability  which  they  possessed, 
toward  the  latter  object.’ 

After  a  pretty  long  introduction,  in  which  these  and  si¬ 
milar  sentiments,  together  with  .'i  rapid  sketch  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Company,  from  its  origin,  to  the  time  of  Mr. 
Pitt’s  Bill,  are  contained.  Colonel  Malcolm  enters  upon  the 
history  of  Lord  Cornwallis’s  administration  ;  the  whole 
course  of  which  exhibits  a  perpetual  scene  of  infraction  of 
the  plan  of  government  prescribed  for  India  by  the  constituted 
authorities — nay,  a  steady  course  of  action  on  the  very  oppo¬ 
site  system.  The  princifial  events  which  occurred  in  it  were 
—a  treaty  concluded  with  the  Nizam,  a  similar  treaty  with 
the  Mahratia  slate,  a  war  with  Tippoo  Sultan,  peace  with  that 
prince,  effecting  a  large  accession  of  territory  to  the  Compa¬ 
ny,  and  arrangements  with  the  Nabobs  of  the  Carnatic  anci  of 
Oude.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Tippoo,  Colonel 
Malcolm  thus  reflects : 

*  After  the  conduct  of  that  power  shewed  that  he  was  decidedly  hostile 
to  the  British  government  and  its  allies,  the  policy  of  Lord  Cornwallis 
was  neither  directed  to  obtain  a  delay  of  hostilities,  nor  limited  to 
the  object  of  repelling  the  immediate  danger  with  which  the  state  over 
whose  councils  he  presided,  was  threatened.  When  fully  satisfied  of 
the  designs  of  Tippoo  he  hastened  to  attack  him.  He  saw  the  great 
advantages  which  were,  likely  to  result  from  early  offensive  operations, 
M  the  moment  he  resolved  on  war,  he  contemplated  (as  appears  from 
the  whole  tenour  of  his  correspondence  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  hostilities)  the  increase  of  the  company’s  territories  in  the  quarters 
of  the  Carnatic,  and  Malabar,  as  a  desirable  object  of  policy  ;  both 
4  it  added  to  the  power  and  resources  of  the  British  govemment. 
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ajid  as  It  reduced  those  of  one  of  its  most  powerful  rivali.  Acting  upo« 
the  same  principles,  he  held  out  conquest  and  increased  resourcefi 
as  incentives  to  the  ambition  of  the  Nizam  and  Paishwah  in  the  contest 
in  which  he  solicited  them  to  engage,  as  allies  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment.* 

•  i; 

In  the  account  which  Mr.  Malcolm  renders  of  the  motives 
which  induced  l.ord  Cornwallis  to  content  himself  with  only 
a  portion  of  the  territories  of  Tippoo,  instead  of  stripping 
him  of  the  whole,  he  rejects  the  supposition  that  it  was 
any  such  remote  and  speculative  object  as  a  supposed  balance 
of  power  in  India  that  influenced  the  determination. 

‘The  conduct  of  Lord  Cornwallis  upon  this  important  occasion,  ' 
was  undoubtedly  influenced,*  he  says,  ‘  by  more  obvious  and  stronger 
reasons.  the  finances  of  government  were  in  :i  very  embarrassed  state.  * 
The  genera!' Rcntiment  of  England  was  adverse  to  any  war  whatever  i 
in  India  The  court  of  directors  had  in  several  of  their  dispatches, 
and  particularly  that  under  date  the  21  st  of  September,  1791,  which  ^ 
reached  his  Lordship  previously  to  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  earnestly  called  his  attention  to  the  conclusion  of  an  early 
peace  as  alike  essential  to  the  f  nances  and  interests  of  the  company.* 

This  representation  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  Among 
the  reasons  which  induced  Lord  Cornwallis  to  forego  the 
advantages  of  annihilating  the  power  of  Tippoo,  that  of 
^  embarrassed  finances'  was  the  first,  and  most  powerful. 

Tlie  year  1791  was  the  period  of  this  embarrassment,  this 
^rcat  embarrassment.  Has  it  been  at  all  relieved  since  that 
period?  Have  the  Company  been  more  at  ease  in  their  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  any  succeeding  year  ?  Their  warmest  advocates 
will  not  pretend  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  gra- 
dually,  and  without  int  rmission,  becoming  more  and  more  | 
involved  in  debt,  have  been  trenching  deeper  and  deeper 
upon  the  resources  of  England.  Since  1791,  then,  and  for  ' 

some  time  before,  India  lias  not  been  equal  to  its  own  ex- 
petises  Tins  is  hut  a  poor  proof  of  the  great  advantages 
JCngland  is  said  to  derive  from  her  dominion  there. 

With  these  very  general  notices  of  the  administration  of  the 
Marquis  Cornwallis  in  India,  we  shall  leave  it  to  the  re- 
flections  of  our  readers.  What  follows  is  the  brief  adminis- 
trauon  of  Sir  John  Shore.  On  the  mind  of  this  gentleman,  p 
the  authority  ol  the  British  legislature  and  the  Court  of 
Directors  was  far  more  operative  than  on  that  of  Lord  Corn-  1 
Wallis.  He  acted  on  the  plan  of  retiring  from  political  ll 
conneetions  with  the  native  princes,  and  of  abstaining  fiom  H 
isar  and  coiujuest, — not,  says  Col.  M.,  because  his  better  ■ 
judgement  approved  of  it,  but,  l)ccause  he  was  conscien-  ■ 
pqusly  desirous  of  obeying  the  positive  commands  of  bit  g 
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lawfal  superiors ;  ‘  to  the  implicit  execution  of  whose'  onleri 
his  great  ability  and  experience  were  on  ail  occasions  mos| 
zealously  applied.’  Their  system  of  policy  therefore,  our 
author  observes,  was  now  ‘  fully  tried  — and  its  conseipiencef 
were  to  the  last  degree  pernicious.  It  permitted  the  power 
of  the  Nizam,  to  whom  we  were  hound  by  treaty,  and  who 
was  our  natmal  ally  against  both  the  Mahrattas  and  Tip{>oo9 
to  be  annihilated,  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas  to  bo 
extended,  and  tlie  views  of  'Tippoo,  to  be  brightened  and  en¬ 
larged  : — and,  in  short,  brought  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  in 
that  region  to  a  very  great  and  dangerous  crisis,  which  only 
the  vigour  and  decision  of  Lord  Wellesley  turned  to  a  happy 
issue.  . 


'  ‘  it  was  proved,’  says  Colonel  Mdcolm,  •  from  the  cTCDts  of 
this  administration,  that  no  ground  of  political  advantage  could  be 
abandoned,  without  being  instantly  occupied  by  an  enemy— and  that 
to  resign .  influence  was  not  merely  to  resign  power,  but  to  allow 
that  to  pass  into  hands  hostile  to  the  British  Government.  The  con¬ 
sequence  ol  political'  ip  Clion  was  equally  obvious.  No  one  measure 
of  importance  was  taken,  except  the  elev  tloM  of  Saudut  Ally  to  the 
Miisnud  of  Oude  ;  which  the  Governor  General  states,  in  express  terms, 
was  forced  •  upon  his  adoption.  But  th.s  inactive  system  of  policy, 
10  far  from  attaining  its  object,  which  was -to  preserve  affairs  upon 
the  footing  in  which  it  bad  foun  I  them,  had*  only  the  effect  of 
making  the  -  British  Government  stationary,  while  all  .iround  it  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  and  of  exposing  it  to  those  dangers,  which  resulted  from  the  re¬ 
solutions  of  its  neiglibours,  While  it  was  even  denied  the  power  of 
adapting  its  policy  to  the  -change  of  circum8tance«.* 

‘  A  period  of  six  years  peace,  so  far  from  having  added  to  the  strength  or 
improved  the  security  of  the  British  dominions  in  India,  had  placed  them 
in  a  situation  of  comparative  danger.  '  'Bhough  the  British  strength  was 
not  lessened,  the  power  and  resources  of  the  other  states  of  India  had 
increased,  fhe  confidence  and  attachment  of  our  allies  were  much 
shaken,  if  not  destroyed and  the  pre'umptioo  and  hostile  disposition  of 
the  principal  native  powers  in  India  too  clearly  showed,  that  it .  was 
to  a  principle  of  weakness,  or  of  selfish  policy,  and  not  moderation, 
that  they  ascribed  the  course,  which  had  been  pursued  by  the  British 
Government. —  I'he  extent  of  the  danger  to  which  our  possessions  in 
India  had  been  exposed  by  this  neutral  system  of  policy,  and  the  encou¬ 
ragement  which  the  enemies  of  that  nation  had  derived  from  our  in¬ 
action,  were  not  fully  known  till  some  time  had  elapsed.’ 

We  hasten  toihe  splendid  administration  of  Lord  Wel« 
'LESLEY.  According  to  our  author,  it  was  high  time  for  India 
to  receive  a  Governor  General,  with  courage  enough  to  set 
aside  the  plan  prescribed  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  that  region,  and  who  would  pursue  with  vigour 
and  perseverance  a  plan  directly  the  reverse. 

'  ‘  The  period,*  says  he,  ‘  at  which  Lord  Wellesley  reached  India 
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wai  one  of.!  mom  critical  nature  for  the  Briiiih  interests  in  that  quarter  of 
the  gloK\’  ‘  'riie  liONfile  designs  of  Tipp(*o  were  ripe  for  execution,  \ 
French  pail jr  was  pai amount  at  the  courts  l>oih  of  the  Mysore  and  of 
Scindialu  ^Phe  court  of  I’oonali  was  at  the  mercy  of  tlie  latter  chief, 
anil  that  of  Bcrar  was  known  to  he  adverse  to  the  ICnglish,  on 
whose  progress  to  power  it  had  long  looked  with  jealousy. — The 
country  of  Oude,  still  agitated  by  the  recent  change  which  had 
had  btvn  made  in  its  government,  was  not  likely  to  Im’  kept  in  a 
state  of  tranquillity  hy  its  new  ruler  SauJut  Ally,  who  continued  openly 
to  proclaim  his  alaims,  .ind  to  call  upon  the  Britisli  government  to 
protect  him  in  the  exercise  ol  that  power  to  which  he  had,  hy  their 
interference,  Ixrcn  raised.  'I'hc  suite  of  the  Carnatic  was  liide 
better.  Omdut  ul  (^mrali,  who  havi  I  een  only  irritated  hy  the  in- 
rdectual  attempts  made  to  induce  liiin  to  a  modification  of  Lord 
Cornwallis’s  tieaty,  continued  to  deliver  over  his  coiinliy  tothcgii|>c 
of  usurers,  in  order  to  anticipate  his  revenue  ;  and  its  resources  were 
ra|)idly  ileclining,  at  a  period  when  it  was  obvious  they  must  soon 
be  urgently  required  to  aid  in  the  general  defence  of  the  empire.* 

I.ord  \Vidli!.sh’v  lost  no  time  in  endoavourin}*  to  remew  the 
eomu'clions  wliieh  had  hci*n  broken  with  the  native  {uiwcrs, 
lie  comnuMK'cil  negociulions  at  Ilyderahail  and  Fooiiah. 
lie  entered  into  treaty  with  the  Ni/am.  He  waged  war 
with  'Fippoo,  overthrew  him,  and  made  a  partition  of  iiia 
dominions.  He  renewed  his  treaty  with  the  Ni/.am,  and  his 
negotiations  at  the  court  of  INtonah  ;  and  marched  an  army 
to  that  capital.  He  formed  a  treaty  with  the  rajah  of  Herar, 
another  with  Seindiah,  and  made  war  upon  flolkar.  Ho 
sent  an  embassy  to  Persia.  He  established  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Nai)oh  of  Oude,  and  divested  the  Nabob 
of  the  Carnatic  of  his  dominions,  t^ans^erring  tint  civil  and 
military  gnvermnent  to  the  (^ompan^\  His  whoh*  adminis¬ 
tration  was  thus  an  active  scene  ul  war,  negotiation,  and 
eominest ; — that  is  to  say,  a  eourse  of  strenuous  disohedienco 
to  ilie  Acts  of  the  legislature,  niid  the  eommands  of  the 
Dirc'ctors.  And  what  was  the  issue  }  If  we  are  to  believe  Col. 
Malcolm, 

*  All  those  great  results  which  Lord  Wellesley  had  contemplated,  tvere 
completely  lealiicd.  The  French  party  was  annihilateil,  the  Mali*  ittM 
exjH'llcd,  the  Hiitish  government  established  over  the  whole  of  the 
Dual),  and  .ilong  t!ie  right  banks  of  the  Jumnah,  and  a  line  of  j>elty 
•utrs,  fiom  the  mountains  of  Cuinaaon.i  to  Ihindlicund,  under  the 
piotc*ciion  of  the  British  govcinmeni,  wen*  established  as  a  barrier  be* 
lwt*rn  its  most  fiuitlul  provinces,  anil  the  future  predatory  encroach¬ 
ments  of  tUe  Mahrattas.  'Fhe  rich  province  ot  Bundlicund  was  sub- 
duc'd,  and  occupied  hy  British  troops  ;  and  the  countries,  ci  dcii  by 
the  Vliiier  in  ISOl,  were  completely  settled,  anil  greatly  improved  io 
revenue.* 

’Fo  Manpiis  W  ellesley’s  hrilliant  ailminist ration  succetnleJ 
a  SKCUM)  administration  of  the  nobleman  who  had  led  tli« 
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Mray  in  the  career  of  anihition  in  Iiulia.  lie  was  now,  how¬ 
ever,  sent  ont  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  into  execn- 
lion  the  plan  of  ijoverninent  anproveil  (^f  hy  the  l.cgisiatiire, 
and  the  Court  of  Directors  ;  and  Mr.  Malcolm  regrets  the  ‘  dif¬ 
ference  in  cliaracli^r  of  the  few  political  measures  which 
lie  adopted,  dnrin'^  his  Inst  short  administration  of  tite  alVairx 
of  nrilisli  India,  from  those  whit'h  distinguished  his  first  go¬ 
vernment.’ 

'The  same  course  of  ‘  unwise’  thougli  dutiful  com[)liance 
to  lawful  authority,  was  ado|>ted  hy  the  successor  of  I.oinl 
Cornwallis,  Sir  (fROkni:  nAUi.ow.  In  tertninating  the  dif¬ 
ferences  that  innnained  hetw(!cn  the  Hiitish  government  and 
Scindiah  and  llolkar,  these.  Governors  not  only  receded  from 
territories,  reckoned  hy  Lord  Lake  and  C\>lonel  Malcolm  of 
jrreat  importance  to  the  security  of  the  British  dominions, 
as  (iiialior  and  CJohud,  hut  renounetMl  connection  with  several 
petty  princes  on  the  W^'st  of  tin*  Juninah,  who  depended  U|)oii 
our  protection,  and  had  a  right  from  existing  treaties  to 
expect  it.  'riicy  pursm\l,  in  fact,  a  conduct  whicli  our 
author  does  not  undertake  to  reconcile  c'ithi'r  with  good 
policy  or  good  faith ;  and  which  he  tliinks  lessened  both 
our  reputation  and  power  in  India.  The  system,  he  adds, 
was  n(»t  only  leading  to  disastrous  consc(|nenees,  hut  was 
immediately  set  aside  as  mischievous  hy  the  prudence  and 
foresight  of  Lord  Minto, — under  w'hose  ‘  wise,  moderate 
aud  firm  govtuMiment,’  the  Seikh  chiefs  D)  tiie  Northwest 
of  the  .lumnah  and  the  South  of  the  Sutledjjo  have  l>«eii 
saved  from  destruction, — and  whose  other  olficial  acts  prove 
him  to  l)e  a  prattical  patron  of  that  system  of  steady 
interference  in  all  the  politics  of  India,  which  had  conferred 
M)  much  splendour  on  the  administrations  of  the  must  emi¬ 
nent  of  his  predecessors. 

Such  is  the  ilelail  of  facts  and  nroceedings  hy  which 
(^)lonel  Malcolm  attempts  to  prove  tne  total  opposition  bc- 
tvvei'ii  wisdom  and  good  policy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  rules  and  laws  ot  the  British  legislature  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  India  on  the  other,  lias  he  succeeded  ^ 
Is  the  case  fairly  made  out?  Were,  the  Governors  General 
whom  he  applauds  really  forced,  either  to  act  in  systematic 
opposition  to  British  law,  or  to  huid  their  hand  to  the 
loss  of  British  power  in  India.  To  us  it  is  matter  of  w'onder 
And  astonishment  that  there  should  ever  have  been  any  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  riie  maxims  and  principles  by  which  the 
impracticahility  of  the  policy  pn^scrihed  hy  the  legislature 
is  demonstrated,  appear  to  he  so  obvious,  so  iiniverHally  known 
tnd  acknowledged,  that  nothing,  we  think,  shortof  that  delusion 
which,  to  so  deplorable  adegree,  has  prevailed  in  Indian  nlfairs, 
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C'^uld  ever  have  led  rational  men  to  give  car  to  such  a  policy 
for  a  moment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  whole  of  that  wisdom  on  which  the  so 
much  applauded  doctrrne,in  Kurope,  of  a  balance  of  power  ii 
founded,  is,  hy  the  system  of  government  prescribed  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  parliament  for  India,  contradicted  and  set  at  nought.  That 
doctrine,  so  far  as  it  had  reason  and  utility  for  its  basis,  rested 
upon  the  principle,  that  it  was  for  each  nation  a  cheaper  inode 
of  defence,  upon  the  whole,  to  take  an  interest  in  every  po¬ 
litical  change  among  its  neighbours,  to  see  dangers  from  afar, 
and  make  exertions  to  prevent  in  their  birth  all  those  move¬ 
ments  of  other  states  from  which  evil  at  any  time  afterwards 
svas  likely  to  arist*,  than  to  wait  for  the  moment  of  attack.  If 
tliis  held  good  in  Kurope,  every  thing  w’e  know  respecting  India  , 
tends  to  prove  to  us,  that  it  there  holds  good  to  a  still  greater 
degree.  That  the  British  Parliament,  which  has  always  been 
so  tenacious  u  stickler  for  the  balance  of  power  in  Kurope, 
should  reject  the  fundamental  principle  on  wliich  it  is  founded, 
in  establishing  rules  lor  the  government  of  India,  to  which  it 
is  more  essentially  applicable, — undoubtedly  sets  the  steadiness  ^ 
and  discernment  of  that  governing  body  in  a  point  of  view  not 
a  little  remarkable. 

But,  without  dwelling  upon  general  maxims  of  policy  to 
which  our  limits  are  not  adapted,  let  us  look  as  clearly  as  we  can 
at  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  particular  case.  Not 
only  are  the  British  dominions  in  India  spread  widely  over  that 
exteiKsive  country,  hut  the  clilVerent  parts  are  separated  from 
one  another,  and  mixed  with  the  territories  of  the  native  princes, 
in  such  a  maiir.er  as  to  he  in  contact  with  almost  every  one  of 
them.  From  tho  siate  of  society  in  wliich  India  remains,  the 
uniform  business  of  its  princes  is  war.  Tlie  passion  among 
them  lor  plundtu*  and  territory  is  never  at  rest ;  and  no  sooner 
does  an  individual,  endow  ed  with  more  ability  and  courage  than 
his  competitors,  gain  any  consuierahle  ascendancy,  than  he  car¬ 
ries  his  coiupiesis  far  and  w  ide,  and,  for  a  time,  establishes  a 
powerful  monarchy.  Such  being  the  stateof  society  in  India,  it  i^ 
evident  that  ibe  British  power  is  perpetually  liable  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  ;  as,  in  the  course  of  these  rapid  revolutions,  some  one  or 
other  of  the  royal  prize  fighters  sliallbecome  sufficiently  pow’er^ 
ful  or  piesumptuons  to  hazard  the  contest.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  K  t  us  contemplate  ifie  natural  operation  tf  the  two 
systems. 

On  the  parliamentary  system,  the  government  of  India  ought 
to  confine  itself  strictly  to  the  management  of  its  own  domi¬ 
nions, —  to  isolate  itself  Irom  the  transactions  of  the  native 
princes, — to  look  upon  their  wars  and  connections,  and  the 
bhifiings  of  pow  er,  ti  om  one  to  another,  w  ith  inditference, — and 
•lily  remain  prepared  to  repel  aggression.  But  would  this 
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kV^tcm  rentier  war,  with  regard  to  us,  loss  frequent  ?  By 
tne  very  nature  ot  things,  it  must  rentier  it  more  frecjuout ; 
^and  at  the  same  time  far  more  pernicious.  I'his  is  to 
inviie  attack.  It  makes  it  safe  for  a  hostile  prince  to  take 
all  his  measures  against  tis  deliberately  and  completely  ; 
and  enables  him  to  wait  his  own  time  for  beginning  the 
contest, — to  seek  the  moment  most  favourable  to  himself^ 
and  tlie  most  dangerous  to  us.  We  may  rest  assured,  that 

|^e  shall  never  be  without  enemies  in  India,  if  we  have  to 
ight  them  under  such  tremendous  disadvantages.  To  he  safe 
III  this  plan,  we  must  keep  an  army  always  on  foot,  adapted 
0  meet  our  enemies  at  the  topmost  bent,  at  the  very  highest 
)itch  of  their  preparation  ; — to  an  expense  which  is  merely  * 
emporary  on  their  part,  we  must  be  at  an  ecjuivalent  expen>(i. 
vliich  is  permanent.  Besides,  wben  we  have  been  attacked, 
ind  have  subdued  an  inveterate  enemy,  how  are  we  to  dispose 
)t  the  conquered  territory  ^  If  we  either  appropriate  that  ter¬ 
ritory,  or  jiarcel  it  out  among  the  neighbouring  princes, — the 
parliamentary  and  directorial  system  is  violateil  at  once.  To 
ict  consistently,  therefore,  we  must  restore  it  to  the  van- 
[]uished  enemy;  and  by  so  doing,  not  only  render  him  aS 
Formidable  as  ever,  but  proclaim  to  ail  other  princes,  that 
they  may  attack  the  British  power  with  impunity. 

Such  are  some  of  the  palpable  impracticabilities  wliicii 
tire  involved  in  a  system  of  international  policy  solely  de¬ 
fensive; — that  is  to  say  defensive  in  the  mere  letter  :  for 
in  the  spirit,  the  system  of  vigilant  interference  in  ilie  alVairs 
of  a  country  may  be  just  as  purely  defensive  as  the  former. 
Itis,  ill  fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  policy  ot  foresight 
and  prevention — tlic  policy  which  guides  events  as  op¬ 
posed  to  that  which  is  dependent  upon,  and  only  follows  them, 
by  keeping  a  w'atchful  eye  upon  the  princes  of  the  country, 
niarkiiig  the  individual  from  whom  danger  ismosumminent,and 
hedging  him  round,  by  contracting  alliances  with  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  so  that  he  must  force  Ids  way  to  you  through  a  raiiipuit 
of  foes,  you  are  obviously  both  repressing  the  desire  to 
attack,  and  lessening  the  danger,  should  war  be  inevitable. 

A  competitor  too,  whom  you  have  reason  to  dread,  must 
surely  be  found  less  formidable,  if  you  are  on  the  alert 
to  cliuse  well  your  moment  of  operation  ;  if  you  attack  him 
when  unaware  and  unprepared,  rather  than  at  the  moment  • 
when  he  has  provided  all  possible  means  for  effecting  your 
destruction. — The  reasons  on  which  such  a  policy  is  founded, 
are  so  plain  and  convincing,  and  they  have  so  uniformly 
been  acted  upon  by  civilised  nations,  that  the  only  point 
of  inquiry  is,  how,  in  the  present  instance,  they  should  hiivc 
Wen  neglected* 
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It  cannot  be  denied,  tlicn,  that  by  opening  a  door  to  defen¬ 
sive  policy  on  this  ground,*  \vc  open  a  door  to  offensive 
policy  nlso.  And  it  ap|)ears  to  have  been  a  strong 
a  humane  iinpuist',  from  a  conviction  of  the  enormities  to 
which  this  power  might  lead,  that  ])revailed  upon  the 
l^irliament  to  refuse  it,  and  made  them  overlook  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  governing  India  without  it.  This  speaks  loudly 
for  their  philanthropy,  whatever  it  may  say  for  their  intellect. 
They  saw,  what  indeed  is  but  too  obvious,  that  the  power 
of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  princes  of  India,  mi^ht 
be  made  use  of  by  Governors  General,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  the  Anglo- 
.  Indian  dominions,  but  for  the  gratification  of  private  ambition, 
or  private  revenge,  or  private  avarice,  or  private  partiality 
and  favour ;  and  tliat,  as  Governors  General  are  but  men,  ^ 
and  men  are  most  frequently  swayed  by  private  motives,  such 
abuse  of  their  power  would  often  be  committed,  sometimes  to 
one  degree,  sometimes  to  another,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  man,  and  the  restraining  or  seducing  circumstances 
which  might  operate  upon  him  at  the  moment.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  British  parliament,  for  a  considerable  time,  shewed^ 
that  they  were  very  ])owerfully  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
calamities  which  through  this  fiood-gatc  might  be  let  in  upon 
the  people  of  India.  It  is  one  of  the  most  honourable  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  history  of  nations.  There  are  but  few  instances 
of  a  fellow  feeling  with  the  happiness  of  a  distant  people  which 
at  all  approach  to  it.  In  looking  out  for  the  cure,  however, 
while  tlm  Parliament  completely  lost  sight  of  British  interests, 
they  totally  failed  in  yiekling  any  the^.smallest  security  to  the 
welfare  of  India.  The  plan  w  iiich  they  adopted,  is  calculated 
rather  to  multiply  than  to  diminish  wars,  rather  to  ensure 
violent  transfers  of  dominion  than  to  prevent  them.  The 
mischiefs  liable  to  arise  'from  the  ambition  of  Governors 
General,  great  as  they  are;  and  far,  indeed,  are  we  from  the 
thought  of  palliating  them  ;  are  in  reality  tlie  least  to  which 
the  tenure  of  our  Indian  dominion  exposes  us.  Thc»’e  is  no 
remedy  for  it  which  is  not  w  orsc  than  the  disease*  It  is  an  in¬ 
convenience  to  w'hich  we  must  submit, — or  consent  to  part 
w  ith  the  empire  which  we  hold  in  that  distant  region. 

I'he  motives  which  operated  upon  the  Court  of  Directors 
were  not,  in  a  sentimental  point  of  view*,  quite  so  amiable ;  but 
they  were  founded  on  realities  with  which  the  happiness  of 
their  countrymen  was  very  strongly  connected.  I'hey  were 
in  the  daily  experience  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Indian 
resources  at  their  disposal  could  be  rendered  commensurate 
with  Indian  expenses.  If  an  opening  w  as  to  be  left  to  the 
ambition  of  Governors  General,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  wars, 
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they  could  not  but  }>erceivo,  that  the  disproportion  between 
receipt  find  expenditure  would  be  indefinitely  augmented. 
They  accordingly  thought,  that  the  very  strongest  measures 
ought  to  be  taken,  to  render  it  impossible  for  Governors  General 
to  embark  in  projects  whirli  the  resources  of  India  were  so 
inadequate  to  support.  The  object,  undoubtedly,  was  in 
the  highest  degree  laudable;  and  no  surprise  ought  to  be 
folt,  that  the  Directors  of  tiie  East  India  Company  did  not 
see  clearly  the  rciiiote  consec^uences  of  the  great  measure 
which  they  recommended. 

After  half  a  century  of  experience,  however,  it  is  now 
visible,  that  the  tUinost  ctlorts  of  the  British  parliameftt  and 
tlie  Court  of  Directors,  to  carry  their  favourite  sclieme  of  In¬ 
dian  policy  into  practice,  have  been  unavailing ;  that  it  is 
ill  iUelf  impracticable  ;  and  that  the  attempt  to  execute  it, 
if  steadily  persisted  in,  would  lead  to  nothing  eventually, 
but  our  expulsion  from  the  |)eirmsula.  'The  opposite  sys¬ 
tem  has  forced  itself  on  their  adoption  or  endurance  as  an 
only  alternative; — and  has  brought  with  it  all  that  train  of 
expense,  against  which  the  Directors  were  so  desirous  to 
•guard.  The  finances  of  the  East  India  Company  have  been 
in  perpetual  embarrassment ;  the  Directors  have  been  under  an 
almost  invariable  necessity  of  supplying  the  deficit  of  the  In¬ 
dian  revenues  by  borrowing ;  and  at  length  declare,  that 
any  addition  to  the  load  of  debt  under  which  the  Company 
totters,  would  be  attended  with  prostration  and  ruin.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  they  come  annually  to  Parliament,  with 
a  prayer  to  receive  an  immense  sum  out .  of  the  taxes 
raised  upon  the  laiul  and  labour  of  England. 

The  doctrine,  then,  of  Colonel  Malcolm,  the  whole  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  government  of  India,  and  the  reason  of  the 
case,  evidently'  ])oint  to  this  conclusion — that  tlic  resources 
ol  India,  governed  as  it  hitherto  has  been,  by  a  mere  dele¬ 
gation  of  authority  from  Great  Britain,  cannot  be  rendered 
adequate  to  the  expence  of  supporting  that  government 
in  other  words,  the  gweniment  of  India ^  us  a  dependency  of 
Great  Britain j  can  never  be  any  thing  but  a  burden  to  Great 
Britain,  It  is  therefore  high  time  that  the  iiation  should^ 
awake  from ,  those  golden  dreams  of  India,  with  which  they 
who  ought  to  have  known  better,  or  to  have  dealt  with  it 
more  faithfully^,  have  so  long  lulled  its  patient  political 
•lumbers. 

•  Colonel  Malcolm  sees  by  no  means  clearly  to  the  end  of 
J  this  chain  of  consequences ;  but  he  has  done  real  service  to 
^  liU  country  by  his  efiorts  to  prove,  that  the  system  of  govern- 
I  ment  which  has  been  repeatedly  declared  by  .Parliament  and 
I  the  Court  of  Directors  to  be  too  expensive  for  the  extent 
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of  Indian  resources  to  support,  is  the  onlij  system  upon  wbicfi 
the  doinininn  of  India  can  l)e  held.  His  inattention  to  the 
obvious  iiderenee  Ironi  ilicse  f)reiiiises,  serves  to  shew  how 
much  even  ingenious  men  may  he  misled  hy  preconceive<i 
opinions.  He  still  dfliides  himself,  as  from  epoch  to  epoch 
the  nation  has  hei  ii  tiel tided,  with  liopes  of  improving  re- 
•onrrcs, —  thou*;h  he  himself  points  oilt  causes  which  must 
forever  prevent  that  improvement;  the  necessity  of  wan 
—-the  amhition  of  Governors  Geheral,  to  which  no  adequate 
check  can  he  opposed — the  interest  which  the  agents  ot  go¬ 
vernment  always  have  in  augmenting  expense — and  the 
feeble  restraints  which  can  he  imposed  upon  their  prodigality 
and  rapacity,  at  tiie  distance  of  half  the  globe  from  the 
eyes  of  their  masters. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  consequence  arising  from  the  very  * 
purpose  of  governing  a  country,  for  the  sake  of  drawing  from 
it  a  tribute  in  the  shape  of  surplus  revenuej  which  the  nation, 
perhaps,  will  not  he  very  willing  to  look  in  the  face,  but  of 
whicli  reason  and  relleciion  will  not  long  fail  to  recognize  the 
certainty.  It  is,  that  between  such  a  government,  and  any 
great  improvement  of  resources  there  is  a  sort  of  natural" 
inconsistency.  'I'here  can  he  no  improvehmnt  of  the 
resources  of  a  country,  except  hy  an  increase  of  its  capital. 
This  is  a  fundamental  proposition.  Another  is,  that  there  can 
be  no  increase  of  capital,  but  by  the  annual  savings  of  the 
people  out  of  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour. 
Now  a  government  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
from  the  people  of  one  country  as  much  as  possible  to  enrich 
another,  is  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  governinenl  which 
can  permit  such  a  saving. — We  shall  not,  however,  on  the 
present  occasion,  push  this  view  of  the  subject.  We  leave 
10  the  consideration  of  our  readers. 

Besides  the  above  review  of  die  administration  of  tlio 
•everal  Governors  General  of  India,  from  the  Marquis  Corn¬ 
wallis  to  Sir  George  Barlow^  inclusive.  Colonel  Malcolm 
presents  us  with  a  chapter  of  General  Rellectioiis  on  the 
Government  of  India.  "Fhe  present  distribution  of  the 
tiipreine  powder,  between  the  lloard  of  Controul  and  iho 
Court  of  Directors,  be  describes  as  so  imperfect,  that  some 
fundamental  change  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  and  is  a  strong  proof  of  his  own  strength  of 
uiind,  and  superiority  to  natural  biases,  that  he  representf 
llie  men  who  in  general  share  among  themselves  the  place- 
of  director^  as  being,  from  their  preceding  life  and  habiti, 
in  a  great  degree  utiquuliHed  for  taking  a  just  and  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  Indian  policy ;  since^  as  old  servants  of  the 
Company,  all  that  was  aloioH  ever  placed  under  their  view; 
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was  tlie  limited  business  of  a  limited  department,  with  th« 
hackneyed  detuils  of  udneh  their  time  was  entirely  engaged. 

‘  The  complete  occupation*,  he  says,  ‘  of  every  citil,  as  well  as  every 
military  servant  of  the  company  in  his  particular  line  of  service,  combioed 
with  the  scca'cy  obsenvJ  in  all  political  transactions  in  India,  is  such, 
that  a  most  able  and  respectable  public  officer  may  pass  the  greater 
part  of  his’  life  in  the  commercial  or  military  line  in  that  country,  and 
return  to  Ent^land  with  as  little,  or  Jess  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of 
its  political  affairs,  than  an  uoder-secrctary  at  the  India  House.' 

Another  inconvenience,  wliich  Mr.  Malcolm  states  as  at¬ 
tendant  upon  this  division  of  power,  is  the  perpetual  collision 
whicli  he  speaks  of  as  existing  hetwecu  the  Court  of  Directors 
stul  the  Board  of  Controul ;  and  of  which,  indecision,  weak¬ 
ness,  short-sighted  and  temporary  expedients,  instead  of  larc® 
and  prospective  views,  are  some  of  the  natural  and  unavoid¬ 
able  results. 

It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  internal  conviction  felt 
Coloficl  Malcolm,  of  the  impossibility  ol  governing  India 
well  by  a  delegated  trust  from  Englaiul,  that  he  makes  all 
chance  for  its  good  management  to  depend  upon  the  quaiitiet 
of  tlie  agents,  particularly  of  the  Governor  General. 

«  There  can  be  no  doubt,*  says  lie,  ‘  that  if  wc  mean  to  retain  our 
Empire  in  India,  it  is  equally  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  govern  it  in  » 
manner  which  will  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and ’the  hap¬ 
piness  of  its  inhabitants.  To  effect  this,  no  laws^  no  aiMshed princlmei 
of  peltry^  or  regulations  for  internal  rule^  will  ever  be  sufficient,  uh\*si 
those  authorities,  by  which  these  edicts,  precepts  and  rul^s,'  are  to  be 
carried  into  execution,  are  ia  every  respect  competent  and  efficient  to  their 
great  duties. — This  fact  makes  the  selection  of  persons  to  fill  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  and  particularly  the  great  station  of  Governor  Gc‘nerali 
JQ  object,  beyond  all  others,  of  importance  in  the  future  government  of 
British  India. — It  appears  quite  impossible  ever  to  introduce  any  system 
of  government  into  our  possessions  in  India,  which  will  render  them 
lecurc  for  a  day,  except  under  the  management  of  an  able  and  firm 
niler. — The  only  safe  view  that  Great  Briuin  can  take  of  its  Empire 
in  India,' is  to  consider  it  (as  it  really  is)  always  in  a  state  of  danger^ 
ind  to  nominate  persons  to  rule  it,  calculated  from  their  superior  energy 
of  character,  to  meet  every  emergency  that  can  arise.’ 

If  WC!  can  only  hope  to  govern  India  by  a  succession  of 
wprrnutural  beings,  (and  notliing  less  is  implied  in  these 
con  litions  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  wliich  with  liini  we  are  well  as- 
lured  are  necessary  ones,)  and  if  the  finding  of  these  superna¬ 
turals  appear  a  difficult  point,  no  less  difficult  is  the  task 
tuiposcd  on  Great  Britain  of  conferring  a  good  government 
®pon  India.  In  fact,  it  is  perfectly  evident,  tliat  a  government, 
the  whole  virtue  of  wliich  depends  on  the  qualities  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  however  chosen,  can  never,  with  now  and  then  an  in- 
tttval  of  exception,  be  any  thing  but  a  bad  government. 

VoL.  VII.  ‘/T 
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Mr.  Malcolm  toucheji  upon  the  question  of  propaj:;ating  j 
Christianity  in  Indi:i,  and  with  much  more  of  a  discerning  ] 

as  well  as  a  tolerant  *ipirit,  than  sovtral  Anglo-Indian  authors,  ' 

with  whom  we  have  had  to  deal.  He  makes  some  remarks 
on  the  propriety  as  well  as  jnsiice,  of  treating  with  tem^er- 
ness  the  prejudices  and  usages  of  onr  Indian  Mihjects.  This, 
indeed,  is  virtnall|  included  in  the  important  word,  toleration. 
Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  put  a  man  in  a  worse  condition, 
because  he  is  of  this  or  that  religion,  to  hurt  his  feelings, 
to  hurt  his  property,  to  impair  his  rank  and  consetpience 
in  life,  is  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  persecution;  and  though 
it  has  been  recommended  to  a  British  government  to  persecute 
Christianity  in  India,  we  are  far  from  recommending  the  per- 
sedition  of  Hindus.  Colonel  Malcolm,  however,  is  totally 
mistaken  when  he  snjiposes  that  the  converts  to  Cliristianiiy 
among  the  Hindus,  are  such  persons  as  do  their  profession 
no  lionour,  either  hy  their  antecedent  or  snhseqnent  lives. 
Oil  the  contrary,  tliere  are  many  who  attest  the  sincerity  of 
their  profession  hy  llie  most  exemplary  conduct ;  a  conduct 
which  they  who  calumniate  would  do  well  to  excel.  Mr. 
IM.  enters  his  protest  against  the  power  of  Government  being 
employed  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  India. 

*•  'fhe  task  of  making  converts,’  he  says,  ‘  had  best  be  left,  as  it  hitherto 
has  been,  to  the  labours  of  the  humble  missionary,  whose  habits  and  zeal 
give  him  more  prospect  of  success,  and  whose  unnoticed  and  unsupported 
efforts,  will  prevent  his  exciting  any  alarm,  and  consequently  not  expose 
government  to  those  seditious  tempests,  which,  if  they  pursued  another 
course,  would,  in  all  human  probability,  be  raised  against  them  by  an 
irtfuland  bigotted  priesthood;  whose  fear,  at  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
is  equally  grouuded  on  the  love  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power.’ 

We  would  observe,  that  European  missionaries,  of  whatever 
denomination,  and  however  authorized,  can  he  expected  to  do 
little  more  than  give  the  primary  impulse;  and  that  the  grand 
work  of  evangelizing  India,  as  a  nation,  must  be  carried  on  by 
native  converts.  Thus  was  Christianity  ditfiised  in  primitive 
times,  and  thus  has  it  ever  been  since.  Let  then  the  drivelling 
sophist  continue  to  waste  his  shallow  ridicule,  on  the  apparent 
insignificanre  of  the  labours  of  our  zealous  missionaries  in 
India.  They  who  have  a  deeper  insight  into  human  affairs, 
are  persuaded  that  these  devoted  men  are  now  gathering  the 
fii*st  fruits  of  a  glorious  and  abundant  harvest ;  and  behold 
ill  one  converted  Hindu  the  earnest  of  thousands,  who,  under 
the  blessing  of  Heaven,  will  be  able  elTectually  to  combat 
the  prejudices  of  their  brethren,  to  persuade,  to  humble,  to 
convince  ;  till,  at  length,  they  will  sweep  away  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  every  vestige  of  the  most  detestable  superstition 
that  ever  scourged  mankind.  , 
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Our  author  proceeds  to  venture  a  retiection  or  two  upon 
lla*  subject  of  Colonization.  lUit  this  he  does  with  a  very 
reserved  and  timid  pen.  lie  allows,  however,  liis  opinion 
to  appear;  an  opinion,  the  adoption  of  which,  by  a  man  who 
has  lived  surrounded  l>y  all  tlie  prejudices  which  have  dis« 
tinunished  our  countrymen  in  India,  does  no  little  honour 
to  tfte  sagacity  aiul  x  igour  of  his  mind.  11c  thinks,  that  the 
tears  which  have  been  entertained  with  respect  to  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  India,  are  founded,  if  not  entirely,  yet  in  a  great  me:i- 
surc,  on  ignorance,  and  weak-mindedness;  and  observes  (wliat 
isot  great  importance,)  that  in  spite  of  the  narrow  atid  linnd 
policy  which  lias  hitherto  been  pursued,  India  is  every  day 
Dccoming  colonized.  ‘  d'lie  cities  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  anil 
Bombay,  and  the  fertile  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  contain 
a  mimber  of  Knglisb  mechanics,  and  tradesmen,  and  planters, 
who  may  be  almost  considered  as  colonists  ;  and  who  have 
bv  their  industry  and  skill,  taught  many  of  the  inhabitants 
ol  India  the  improved  arts  of  civil  life.’  d'o  tliese  colonists 
may  he  added  the  race  composed  of  the  children  of  Kuropeans 
with  Indian  women,  a  class  of  men  which  onr  author  represents 
as  already  meriting  all  the  attentioti  of  government,  and 
likely  at  no  distant  period  to  become  of  great  importance. 

Tlie  last  of  the  objects  on  which  Colonel  Malcolm  oilers 
his  reflections,  is  the  Military  Policy  of  the  British  government 
in  India.  'Flie  necessity  of  a  very  large  military  force  he 
(hvclls  upon  ill  the  strongest  terms.  He  offers  some  iisefni 
remarks  on  the  managementof  the  native  army  ;  and  forcibly 
exposes  the  impolicy  (which  has  already  yieldel  experi- 
meiitai  proof  to  wdial  dang  Tons  cfVects  it  must  lead)  of  mak¬ 
ing  invidious  distinctions  between  the  ditierciit  species  ol 
military  service. 

We  must  not  conclude  wiihcut.  observing,  that  the  work 
before  us,  in  composition,  as  well  as  in  thought,  displays 
I  qualifications  both  literary  and  intellectual,  above  the  ordi¬ 
nary  rank;  qnalificationr,  tlie  acquisition  of  which,  in  a  re¬ 
mote  and  unfavourable  situation,  and  amid  the  active  occu¬ 
pations  in  wheih  tlie  author  has  been  engaged,  intitle  him  to 
»  large  allow'ance  of  respect  and  approbation. 

Art.  II.  Memoin  §/  the  Life  of  Thomas  Beddoes^  M,  D,  with  an 

Analytical  Account  of  his  ll^ritings.  By  John  Edmonds  Stock,  M.  13. 

Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  3cc.  4to. 

pp.  484.  Pnee  11.  Us.  6d.  Gutch,  Bristol.  Munay.  1811. 

"pi IE  name  of  Dr.  Beddoes  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  medical  literature  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  reproach  to  the  circle  of  friends 
in  which  he  lived,  if  no  one  had  come  forward  to  prestiit 
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tlic  world  with  the  history  of  a  life,  \Yliich  was  zcalonrfy 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  that  profession 
of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  an  ornament.  A  faithful 
account  of  so  accompiished  an  individual  is  due,  also,  not 
less  to  the  living  than  the  dead  ;  for  there  is  nothing 
so  capable  of  kindling  the  fbimc  of  generous  emula¬ 
tion,  as  the  example  of  an  individual,  gradually  risin^T 
into  the  foremost  rank  of  a  liberal  profession,  not  bv  the 
dishonourable  arts  of  servility  and  intriguej  but  by  the  force 
of  his  own  genius,  and  the  natural  buoyancy  of  a  superior 
mind.  Dr.  Beddocs,  indeed,  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
intellectual  powers  of  a  very  superior  order;  and  he  had 
the  singular  happiness  of  enjoying  every  advantage,  which 
could  contribute  to  their  successful  cultivation  and  embellish¬ 
ment.  In  addition  to  these  claims  upon  public  admiration, 
must  he  added  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  his  character,  and 
the  high  importance  of  those  objects  to  which  he  early 
devoted  himself,  and  which  gave  a  tone  and  colouring 
to  all  his  numerous  medical  productions.  The  confi. 
dent  hopes  which  wc  sincerely  believe  he  entertained  of 
subduing  that  fatal  disease,  which  he  has  termed  the  ‘  gi¬ 
ant  malady  of  our  Island,* — the  novelty  of  the  means  by  " 
which  he  proposed  to  effect  it, — the  boldness  and  eloquence 
of  his  language, — and  the  force  of  the  illustrations  with 
which  he  adorned  his  successive  publications  on  this  mo- 
inentoiis  subject, — all  contributed  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  of  the  community  upon  him,  and 
to. communicate  an  interest  to  every  thing  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged.  It  may  he  observed,  too,  that  the  brilliant  discoveries 
which  had  been  recently  made  in  chemistry,  and  the  beautiful 
theory  by  which  Lavoisier  had  connected  all  the  facts  of  that 
charming  science,  had  raised  a  very  general  expectation,  that 
the  delicate  functions  of  the  animal  economy  might  re¬ 
ceive  elucidation  from  the  sst^me  source,  and  a  blaze  of  light 
be  cast  upon  the  most  secret  operations  of  nature.  The 
public  mind  was,  therefore,  prepared  to  give  a  ready  and 
cordial  attention  to  the  views  oi  Dr.  Beddoes ;  and  they 
were  hailed  as  the  first  fruits  of  that  success,  in  the  culti-  j 
vatioii  of  the  sciences  most  intimately  connected  with  ; 

dicine,  which  had  dazzled  and  astonished  mankind.  | 

That  these  speculations  were  strongly  recommended  by 
their  ingenuity,  and  supported  by  a  goou  deal  of  satisfactory  , 
analogy,  will  not  be  denied  even  now,  wlien  the  chilling  fro»^ 
of  disappointment  has  biighted  that  rich  harvest  of  which 
ther«  was  once  so  fair  a  promise.  And  it  would  be  highly 
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•laiisfactDry  to  ascertain,  to  wliat  causes  this  disappointment 
oiii^ht  to  he  attributed  ;  as  it  might  at  least  lead  to  cpialify  our 
regret,  if  it  did  not  brijrlitcn  our  future  prospects.  But, 
whether  it  has  arisen  from  didiculties  which  will  always 
bid  defiance  to  the  best  directed  eftbrts  of  human  genius, 

— or  that  our  Iv  now  ledge  is  uot  yet  sufticienlly  advanced 
to  guide  the  inquirer  in  so  olisc.ure  and  intricate  a  path, — 
or  whellror  it  is,  iTi  this  particular  instance,  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  some  defects  in  the  mode  of  investigation,  or  want 
of  pci-severance  in  the  individual  whose  memoirs  are  now 
before  us, — it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  determine.  Wc  can 
only  offer  conjectures,  where  we  should  wish  for  decisive 
proofs.  Some  very  obvious  suggestions,  however,  present 
thcneelvcs  on  a  cahn  and  dispassionate  consideration  of 
the  subject. 

The  views  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  when  first  communicated  to 
the  public,  were  purely  theoretical ;  and  the  history  of  every 
science  proves,  how  vain  are  all  attempts  at  improvement 
whicii  are  made  in  this  compendious  way.  Neglecting  that  ‘ 
laborious  path  to  knowledge,  which  conducts  by  slow,  but 
certain  steps  to  the  elevated  regions  of  science,  the  human 
mind  is  ever  vainly  attempting  to  discover  some  privileged 
means,  by  which  it  may  avoid  the  patient  and  severe  toil, 
which  can  alone  lead  to  any  great  and  valuable  acquisitions. 
Even  men  whose  minds  are  imbued  with  the  genuine  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  if  they  are  distinguished 
by  much  w'armth  and  vigour  of  imagination,  are  often  se¬ 
duced  into  the  boundless  regions  of  speculation  ;  and  are 
occupied  in  making  systems,  when  tliey  ought  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  collecting  and  establishing  facts.  This  has  been 
especially  the  case  in  medicine.  A  science  important  abova 
all  others  to  the  temporal  happiness  of  mankind,  has  been 
destined  to  undergo  a  scries  of  revolutions,  in'  its  theo¬ 
retical  principles,  every  one  of  which  manifests  how  little 
foundation  all  attempts  of  this  kind  have  in  real  philosophy, 
and  how  much  they  contribute  to  retard  all  advancement 
in  knowledge.  Into  an  error  of  this  kind,  Dr.  Beddoes  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  have  fallen  at  the  commencement  of  his  me¬ 
dical  inquiries.  He  did  not  like  Darwin  or  Brown  attempt 
to  form  a  theory,  which  should  explain  every  iriorhid  ac¬ 
tion  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable ;  but  he  formed 
a  theory  of  a  particular  disease,  of  very  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  and  of  very  fatal  tendency  ;  and,  when  he  brought 
it  to  the  test  of  experiment,  it  proved  to  be — “  such  stuff 
ai  dreams  are  made  of.”  It  was  natural  that  this  should 
check  his  confidence :  yet  it  did  not  diminish  his  activity, 
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though  it  cerininly  alterctl  its  direction  ;  and  wo  think  In-u 
intiticd,  in  a  much  hi'jluT  degree  ihan  lie  has  vet  received 
it,  to  the  ijr.ititude  ot  mankind,  for  the  strenuous  and  per¬ 
severing  »‘jVo»‘ts  which  he  afierwards  made,  to  dilfuse  a  sa¬ 
lutary  vigilance  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  some  of 
those  feartui  mnladies,  which  spread  like  a  mildew  over 
the  fairest  portion  of  socieiv,  and  for  which  no  certain 
means  of  cure  have  been  hitherto  discovered. 

To  this  cause  we  apprehend  must  be  attrihuted,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  early  ahandoninent  of  the  original  object  of  the 
Pneumatic  fnstitntion,  and  its  gradual  change  into  a  pre¬ 
ventive  medical  institution,  which  was  little  else  than  a  cointnon 
Dispensary,  probably  upon  an  improved  plan.  It  was  ascer¬ 
tained,  iiulecd,  that  some  of  the  gases  possessed  considerable 
medical  properties  ;  hut,  Dr.  B.,  perhaps,  saw  no  advantage 
resulting  from  their  employment  which  could  tiot  he  ohiaiiicd 
by  other  means,  falling  in  belter  with  the  common  Inhits  and 
accominodations  of  society,  and  therefore  capable  of  more 
easy  atid  general  application.  To  whatever  reason  it  may  be 
ascrilietl,  these  C!n|uiries  certainly  were  not  carried  so  Dr  as 
they  might,  and  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  the  public  have  cause 
to  regret,  that  a  subject  which  was  taken  up  with  so  much 
ardour,  and  uj)on  vliich  (:onse(]uonccs  so  important  to  mankind 
were  suspended,  should  Imve  i)e(*n  so  hastily  and  prematurely 
abandoned.  Notwithstanding  our  high  respect  for  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Dr.  B,  we  must  admit  < h  i*,  in  this  i^^tance,  he  did 
not  followup  his  inquiries  wit!i  that  son  of  perseverance, which 
alone  can  lead  to  conclusions  whieli  at  once  exhaust  the  subject, 
and  satisfy  the  mind.  The  energies  of  his  powerful  intellect, 
iiuleed,  appear  to  havespent  their  force  upon  too  great  avarieiy 
of  objects;  lie  passed  from  one  toanother  with  loo  much  rapidi¬ 
ty  to  permit  him  to  dwell  upon  any  witli  sufheient  intensity  of 
thought  and  permanency  of  application.  It  must  he  remeiu- 
hered,  too,  that  he  had  to  sustain  the  fatigues  of  a  laborious 
and  anxious  profession,  and  thongli  his  intellectual  activity, 
and  the  fertility  of  his  resources  were  niidonhtedly  great, 
neither  his  situation  nor  his  views  seem  to  have  been  perfectly 
favourable  to  that  calm  and  inllexible  attention  to  a  very  small 
number  of  oiijccts,  by  which  the  greatest  discoveries  in  science 
have  been  made  and  perfected,  and  which  is  best  stiited  to 
the  limited  |)owers  of  the  hninati  mind. 

Of  the  volume  before  us  but  a  small  part  is  occupied  with 
ibe  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Beddoes  ;  the  Abstract  of  his  writings  with 
occasional  extracts,  a  few  Extracts  from  some  of  his  letters, 
and  an  Appendix,  filling  up  the  remaining  portion.  We  are 
afraid  that  this  mode  of  storing  the  pages  of  a  co>tly  quarto 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  very  rigorous  criticism.  The  writing* 
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of  Dr.  BeJcloes  are  already  in  the  pos<ies!iio’i  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  individuals  bv  wliuin  this  work  is  likely  to 
be  read  ;  and  in  ihesedavs  of  heavy  tuxaiiuti,  it  is  inconsiderate, 
to  say  the  least,  to  subject  those  who  may  wisli  to  possess  the 
Memoirs  of  his  Life  to  the  additional  e.xpence  which  this 
Abstract  necessarily  impost's  upon  them.  1'liis  observation,  of 
course,  is  not  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  Extracts  from  his 
correspondence,  nor  to  the  Appendix.  1'he  former  arc  va¬ 
luable  not  merelv  as  specimens  of  the  ef)i>tolary  stile  of  Dr.  B., 
but  also  on  account  of  the  strong  marks  of  sound  sense,  .iiui 
acute  observation  with  which  they  abound.  And  the  Appnndix 
contains  not  only  letters  to  and  from  Dr.  Darwin,  but  also 
some  of  the  eai  ly  papers  of  Dr.  B.  which  could  not  easily  be 
found  elsewhere;  some  specimens  of  poetry,  the  perusal  of 
winch  m-iy  gratify  those  who  may  delight  to  trace  the  versatility 
ot  mind  with  which  he  w  as  endowed  ;  and  some  pretty  copious 
extracts  froir.  his  common  place  hooks,  many  of  which  will  very 
amply  repay  the  perusal,  both  to  the  general  ami  professional  rea¬ 
der.  The  general  execution  of  the  work  issuchasconft  rsgrcat 
credit  upon  the  talents  of  Dr.  Stock  .  And  though  he  has  evi¬ 
dently  writtrii  under  the  inliuenceof  tluise  feelings  of  warm  and 
alfeci  locate  friendship,  which  do  honor  to  onr  imperfect  nature, 
and  which  are  peculiarly  sacred  vvhen  death  has  removed  the 
object  from  our  view’,  yet  there  is  a  tone  of  candour  and  im- 
piotiahty  wiiich  prove  that,  even  while  obeying  the  impulse 
of  atniahle  and  manly  feeling,  he  has  not  been  unmindful  of 
Ins  duty  as  a  biographical  writer. 

Dr.  Bedilues  wrs  horn  at  Shiffnall,  in  Shropshire,  on  the 
I3ih  of  April,  1760.  Afitn*  having  received  the  rudiments  of 
education  in  his  native  town,  he  was  removed  to  a  >eminary 
at  Brood  in  Staffordshire.  He  was  able  to  read  at  6ve  years 
of  age;  and  even  in  early  life  w^as  remarkable  for  an  in¬ 
satiable  avidity  for  books,  and  a  disinclination  to  partake 
of  the  usual  amusements  of  youth.  These  peculiarities  of 
his  character  attracted  the  early  notice  of  his  paternal 
grandfather;  a  man  of  strong  intellectual  powers,  who  had 
acquired  a  considerable  fortune  as  a  tanner.  'I'  *  this  respcc- 
lablt  relative,  young  Beddoes  appears  to  have  been  entirely  in¬ 
debted  for  the  inesMiuable  advantage  of  forming  the  early 
habits  of  Ins  mind;  and  to  him  must  he  given  me  praise  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  that  character,  which  will  transmit 
the  name  of  Beddoc's  with  honour  to  posterity  Soon  alter 
the  death  of  his  grandfather,  which  happened  when  he  was 
alK)ut  nine  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  at  the  free  grammar 
school  at  Bridgnorth,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Har- 
ding;  and  made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  classical  learning,  that 
when  he  quitted  it  in  his  thirteenth  year,  he  was  supposed 
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to  be  qualified  for  admission  to  the  University  in  every  re¬ 
spect  but  aj^c.  His  appearance  at  ibis  period  was  un¬ 
couth,  his  manners  hiunt,  and,  in  bis  interrourse  with  stran¬ 
gers,  lie  manifested  in  a  painful  di*i:ree  tbat  sbyncss  and 
reserve,  wbicb  all  bis  future  intercourse  with  society,  at  once 
highly  polished  and  intellectual,  could  not  elVcctuullv  re. 
move.  'I'o  those,  however,  who  couKl  obstM  vt'  him  nearly, 
the  promises  of  future  emiuence  whicii  he  f‘\tiihi((\l,  were 
neither  transient  nor  oi'seure  ;  for  he  possessed  a  remarkable 
lacility  in  acquiring  knowledge;  his  meninfy  was  pro- 
digionsly  retentive  ;  and  his  ardour  i'l  liu*  pursuit  of 
knowledge  was  marked  by  steady  and  indexible  appli¬ 
cation. 

On  (piitting  Bridgnorth,  he  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  llcv.  Samuel  Dickenson,  Kector  of  IMymhill  in  Staf- 
fordsiiire,  with  whom  he  remained  two  years.  During  this 
period,  his  mind  was  so  intent  upon  literary  jiursuits,  that 
Mr.  D.  observes  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Stock,  ‘h^did  not  recollect 
his  iiaving  devoted  a  .single  day,  or  even  an  hour  to  di¬ 
versions  or  frivolous  amusements  of  any  kind  ;*  and  ho  re¬ 
marks  further,  ‘  that  his  judgment  was  solid,  though  not  en¬ 
livened  hv  anv  remarkahle  brdiiiuice  of  fanev.’  To  the  moral 
character  of  his  pupil,  Mr.  D.  aUo  hears  the  most  ample 
and  satisfactory  testimony. 

•  Such  a  lense  of  rectitude  guided  all  hia  actions,  as  never  to  afford 
room  for  icproof,  much  less  for  chastisement.  His  cquanimiu'  was 
wonderful,  for  I  never  ww  his  temjKT  ruffled,  nor  the  passion  of  anger 
cxcitini  in  him  on  any  occasion  ;  in  fine  his  moral  conduct  was  irre¬ 
proachable  in  every  lespect,  so  that  no  preceptor  had  ever  cause  of 
greater  satisfaction  and  delight  in  the  behaviour  of  a  pupil,  or  more 
reason  to  testify  with  adniiring  applause  to  tlie  extraordinary  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  character.’  p.  6. 

In  the  Michaelmas  term  of  1776,  he  was  entered  at  Peni- 
broke  College,  Oxford  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  rusticity  of 
his  manners  and  appearance,  his  incessant  application  and 
])owerful  abilities  soon  excited  very  general  attention, 
t  hough  he  was  rarely  seen  at  the  breakfast  or  wine  parties 
of  the  students,  he  was  remarkably  assiduous  in  his  atten¬ 
dance  upon  the  lectures  of  the  ditferent  professors ;  and 
when  the  subject  suggested  any  topic  of  inquiry,  seldom 
neglected  to  put  >ome  question  to  the  L.ecturer,  hclore  he 
quilled  the  room,  which  marked  the  eagerness  of  his  curiosity 
and  the  activity  of  his  mind.  His  reputation  as  a  classical 
scholar  was  soon  established  by  the  elegant  laiinity  of  his 
themes  and  declamaiions.  To  the  h  arned  languages,  he 
added  the  French,  Italian  and  German,  with  which  he  made 
himself  competently  acquainted  without  the  aid  of  a  master.  \ 
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It  was  iluring  his  residence  at  the  Uuiver8ity>  too,  that  h<i 
hetman  to  oiiltivate  the  scioncts  Oiore  immediatelr  conaccted 
with  his  luture  prolVssh^a,  and  in  all  of  wdiirh  he  maiic 
great  and  rapid  advances ;  more  especially  in  Chemistry  to 
which  he  was  particularly  devoted,  and  in  which  be  after¬ 
wards  so  euiinemiy  excelled.  'I  lie  manner  iit  which  he 
spent  hi*  vacations  lornKHl  u  singular  contrast  with  hia  stu- 
dions  habits  at  College:  he  generally  passed  them  in  Shrop¬ 
shire,  and  gave  tip  uiost  of  his  time  to  shooting  and  , whist, 
jle  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  about  his  twenty- 
first  year*  and  sooit  after  quitted  the  University,  w'ith  a  cha¬ 
racter  as  irreproaciiahle  as  he  liad  entered  it. 

With  these  Itigh  and  distinguished  advantages,  he  entered 
at  length  upon  his  medical  studies,  by  becoming  a  pupil 
of  ilie  late  Mr.  Sheldon,  under  whom  he  for  some  time 
devotiil  hiinstlf  exclusively  to  anatomy  and  physiology; 
hut  afterwards  attended  the  lectures  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  teachers  in  the  metropolis,  in  other  brauclies 
of  the  profession.  He  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  au¬ 
thor  in  nS4,  by  publishing  a  translation  of  the  physio¬ 
logical  dissertations  of  Spallanzani,  to  which  he  prefixed  a 
short  account  of  the  literary  labours  of  that  celebrated 
philosopher. 

He  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1783;  and  in  the  autumn 
of  the  following  year  went  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing  his  medical  studies  in  tiiat  celebrated  school. 
Here  he  was  distingiiishe»l  by  his  accustomed  superiority  ;  and 
in  his  second  w  inter,  the  presidency  of  the  Medical  and  Na¬ 
tural  History  Societies,  the  highest  honors  whicli  his  fellow 
students  had  to  bestow,  were  conferred  upon  him.  .To  the 
Natural  History  Society  he  communicated  two  papers,  ono 
on  the  Sexual  System  of  Linnicus,  the  other  on  the  Scale  of 
Being,  which  are  his  earliest  specimens  of  original  composi¬ 
tion ;  and  both  of  which  Dr.  Stock  has  inserted  in  the  Ap. 
pendix. —  In  the  winter  of  i786,  he  visited  Oxford  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  his  medical  degree  ;  and  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  the  year  following,  (having  previously  com- 
I  plctcd  the  usual  |)eriod  of  study  at  Edinburgh,)  made  an  ex¬ 
cursion  to  the  Highlands,  and  passed  a  short  time  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent. 

On  his  return  to  England,  which  took  place  before  the  ter- 
inin.ation  of  the  year,  he  w’as  urged  by  his  friends  to  offer  him¬ 
self  as  candidate  for  the  Chemical  Lectureship  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Austin  ; — and  he  obtained  the  apj>ointment  w  ithout 
difficulty.  He  had  the  good  fortune,  too,  about  this  period  to 
l^orm  an  acquaintance,  which  soon  ripened  into  a  t^rm  an^ 
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intimate  friendship  with  ilie  late  Mr.  ^V^  Reynolds,  an  eminent 
iron  nianutactorer  of  the  Bank,  near  Ketiey  in  Shropshire, 

‘  a  man  distinguished  for  integrity  of  character,  simplicity  of 
manners,  and  beiM‘volence  of  heart,* — and  with  ’he  late  Dr. 
Darwin,  who  regularly  transmitted  the  proof  sherds  of  his  great 
work  on  the  laws  of  organic  life  to  his  vonng  friend,  for  his 
opinions  and  criticisms.  I'o  these  names  must  also  he  added 
that  of  Mr.  Davies  Ciiddy. 

Dr.  Beddoes  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  now  n])point. 
ment  with  the  most  cmcou raging  pro^pect  of  rucccss.  11  is 
lectures  were  attended  by  an  overtlowing  audience,  aiivl  an 
ini»  rest  in  scientific  researches  was  exicmicd  by  their  means 
even  beyond  the  circle  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

‘  Few  scientific  mrn,  (fays  Dr.  S.)  rrsident  in  that  scat  ofthemnsfs, 
have  had  to  boast  of  a  fairer  prospect.  Put  events  were  now  taking  place 
in  the  political  world,  of  a  magnitude  before  unknown,  and  of  which  the 
final  issue  is  still  shrouded  in  awful  obscurity  The  downfall  of  an 
ancient  government  in  a  neighbouring  country,  produced  consequences 
w  hich  not  only  affected  the  situation  of  every  individual  in  that  commu¬ 
nity,  but  an  agitation  was  propagated  to  the  social  system  of  ot)  er  coun¬ 
tries,  though  separated  by  the  widest  differences  in  institutions  and  lan¬ 
guage,  producing  effects  which  were  sensibly  felt  in  every  circle  of  so¬ 
ciety.*  p.  4d  . 

Of  ilicse  events,  the  fervid  feelings  of  Dr.  Boddoes  did  not 
permit  him  to  he  a  calm  or  iiulilferenl  spectator;  and  it  is 
well  knoun  that  he  Iiailed  tlie  prospect  of  improvement  in  the 
moral  and  political  situation  of  innMkjiul,  wi*h  the  enthusiasm 
of  an  ardent  and  generous  mind.  It  has  been  commonly  un- 
dtrstooii,  that  the  sentiments  which  he  held  on  the  French 
revolution,  we  re  the  original  cause  of  his  resigning  his  Lec¬ 
tureship;  and  they  probably  were  so.  But  be  ftad  waited 
upon  the  Vice  Cbaneellor  to  announce  his  intciuion,  some 
iiH  mils  previous  to  the  publicaiion  of  the  political  liand*bill» 
whitb  viis  the  cause  of  his  more  immediate  resignation. 
The  subject  of  it,  was  a  reply  to  some  alledged  misrepre¬ 
sentations  in  an  ailvertisement  in  a  Shropshire  newspaper, 
soliciting  relief  for  the  French  emigrant  clergy  ;  an  appeal 
which  Dr.  Beddot  .s  deprecated,  as  likely  in  its  consequi  nces, 
‘  to  inflame  the  jieople  of  F.ngland  to  a  thirst  of  blood 
against  the  French.’  This  public  declaration  of  his  sentiments 
occasioned  a  gooil  deal  of  clamour,  which  soon  spread^to 
the  University  ;  and  on  his  return,  for  he  was  absent  when 
it  first  appeared,  he  found  it  had  excited  some  prejudice 
against  him.  Consi  ions,  however,  of  the  rectitude  ot  his 
intention,  he  preserved  a  firm  and  unbending  attitude.  He 
made  no  etfort  to  coticiliaie  those  whom  ho  had.uninien- 
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tlonally  ofTendeil ;  aiul  during  the  Christmas  recess,  resigned 
his  appointment,  and  prepared  to  quit  the  University.  After 
this  btep  had  been  taken,  he  proposed  to  re-visit  Francei  but 
the  extreme  agitation  of  Paris  occasioned  him  to  ai)a!ulon  his 
design,  and  he  occupied  himself  with  Hnishing  his  Kssay  on 

Ithe  Nature  of  Demonstrative  Kvidence,  and  lus  Observations 
on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Calculus,  Sea  Scurvy,  Consump¬ 
tion,  &c.  ;  both  of  whicli  were  put  to  press  before  he  bade 
a  final  adieu  to  Oxfonl. 

After  a  short  visit  to  his  naMvc  town,  he  passed  a  few 
weeks  with  liis  friend  Mr.  Revnolds ;  during  which  he  wrote 
Ifis  celebrated  History  of  Isaac  Jenkins,  a  stor^  intended  for 
circulation  among  the  humbler  classes  of  society,  and  of 
which  more  than  40,000  copies  had  been  sold  before  the 
end  of  the  year  17*‘6.  It  was  during  this  visit,  too,  that  his 
ideas  on  the  application  of  the  permanently  elastic  Huids  to 
medical  purp«>>es,  were  first  developed,  and  the  arrangements 
made  for  an  experimental  investigation  of  their  properties: 
in  the  expences  of  which  his  friends,  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Key- 
Holds,  and  Mr.  Younge,  of  Shiifnal,  were  to  contrihute  equally 
with  himself  to  the  amouut  of  200l.  each ;  and  to  this  fund 
Dr.  B.  made  a  voluntary  ofier  of  adding  all  the  fees  whicli  he 
should  receive  during  ilie  experiment.  After  some  liesitation 
in  the  choice  of  a  situation  for  the  projected  establishment, 
the  Hut  Wells  was  fixed  upon  as  more  eligible  than  the  metro¬ 
polis  or  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  here  liierefore  Dr  B.  took 
lip  his  residence,  and  entered  upon  his  professional  career  iti 
the  thirtv-fonrlh  year  of  his  age.  He  became  very  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Edgeworth  soon  after  his 
arrival,  and  was  married  to  one  of  that  gentleman’s  daugliters 
in  the  following  spring. 

From  this  period  his  time  was  devoted  to  his  profession,  and 
the  various  scicutific  pursuits  iu  which  he  wms  sncc»?ssivcly 
engaged.  Of  these,  tue  investigations  carrii'd  on  at  the  **neu- 
matic  Institution  wore  among  the  earliest  and  most  impor- 
laiit :  and  the  numerous  publications  wnich  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  on  that  subject,  iu  rapid  succession,  bear  testi.nony 
to  the  intense  interest  which  he  took  iu  their  success.  A 
considerable  time,  however,  elapsed  !>e!bre  be  could  venture 
upon  any  exien-ive  series  of  experiments,  and  it  w^s  not  until 
the  late  liberal  ami  cmlightened  Mr.  Thom  is  Wedgwood  made 
a  munificeiit  offer  of  lOoOl,  for  carrving  the  plan  into  iinme- 
iliate  execution,  that  the  difficulties  whicli  embarrassed  its 
progress  were  completely  removed.  A  proper  suDcrintendant 
was  now  all  that  was  wanting,  and  for  this  purpose  Dr.  Bed- 
tloes  had  the  good  fortune  to  engage  a  gentleman,  wdiose  sub- 
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!ief|iient  discoreries  have  established  his  own  reputation,  and 
shed  lustre  over  the  coirntry  which  ^ave  him  birth. 

•  In  one  of  the  most  remote  parts  of  Cornwall,  a  younpr  man,  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  “  with  little  access  to  philosophical  books,  and 
none  at  all  to  philosophical  mcn*^  during'  the  course  of  an  education,  de-  • 
signed  only  to  qualify  him  to  act  as  a  country  practitioner  of  medicine, 
detected  some  inconsequent  reasonings  upon  caloric,  which  deformed  the 
French  theory  of  chemistry  ;  struck  out  new  views  both  upon  that  subject 
and  upon  light;  and  supported  them  by  a  variety  of  novwd  experiments 
ingeniously  conceived  and  diversified.  His  fondness  for  chemical  pursuits, 
and  a  reputation  for  suj>erii)r  talents,  gradually  excited  attention  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  .at  length  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Giddy,  who  sought 
the  .acquaintance  of  the  young  philosopher.  Equally  delighted  with  the 
genius  and  modesty  of  his  new  acquaintance,  Mr.  Giddy,  in  his  corres¬ 
pondence  witli  Dr.  Bcddocs,  spoke  of  the  treasure  that  he  had  discovered, 
and  at  his  instigation,  Mr.  Davy  also  addrcs‘^cd  a  letter  to  the  Doctor, 
offiTing  to  transmit  a  copy  of  his  ohservations  and  experiments  for  his  pe- 
rusal.  The  sight  of  the  p.apers  and  experiments  affected  him  with  m 
agreeable  jiurpri/c.  As  soon  as  he  h.ad  gone  through  them, .the  hope  that 
he  should  find  in  this  unknown  correspondent,  the  very  man  adapted  for 
his  purpose  flashed  upon  his  mind.  He  forwarded  to  Mr.  Da  Count 
Rumford’s  experiments,  together  with  a  prospectus  of  a  pubiicauoii  which 
lie  was  tlicn  meditating,  designed  to  collect  miscellaneous  information  on 
physical  and  medical  subjects,  from  the  West  of  England;  an  !  at  thes.imc 
time  solicited  his  permission,  to  enrich  his  volume  with  hie  valuable  essay. 
He  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Giddy  to  know  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
secure  his  young  friend’s  scmccs  for  the  Pneuni.'itlc  Institution ;  and  a 
negociatlon  upon  the  subject  commenced  shortly  afterwards,  which  ter¬ 
minated  in  Mr.  Davy’s  removal  to  Bristol  in  the  month  of  September. 
He  had  here  access  to  a  laboratory  far  more  suitable  to  the  extent  of  his 
views  and  inquiries  than  the  confined  one  at  Penzance.  His  genius  and 
his  industry  seemed  to  dcvelope  themselves  with  his  opportunities;  and 
he  shortly  afterwards  made  those  brilliant  discoveries  which  reflecttd 
splendour  on  the  history  of  the  institution,  and  by  attracting  the  attention 
of  all  scientific  men  to  their  ingenious  author,  gradually  led  the  way  to 
that  elevated  rank  w  hich  he  now  occupies  among  his  philosophical  coun¬ 
trymen.*  p.  155. 

Alter  the  establishment  however  was  formed,  and  patients 
were  admitiejil,  other  remedies  besides  tlie  gases  were  fre¬ 
quently  administered,  ami  ‘  objects  and  investigations  niojje 
siin]>ly  physiological  occupied  much  of  the  Doctor’s  atten¬ 
tion.*  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  contemplated  a  physio¬ 
logical  work  of  great  extent ;  but  of  this  no  vestige  re¬ 
mained  at  his  death,  except  a  few  drawings.  He  relied,  pro¬ 
bably,  on  the  resources  ol  his  own  mind, — on  the  accuracy  and 
extent  of  his  memory,  and  the  facility  of  his  powers  of 
composition;  advantages  which  unfortunately  led  hiai  to 
defer  its  execution,  until  to  use  his  own  words,  th®  nignti 
•loscd  upon  the  workman  and  his  work.* 
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His  pen,  however,  was  never  icUc,  and  some  of  his  pro- 
iluclions  were  constantly  issuing  from  the  press.  His  astonish, 
ing  activity  may  be  best  e^ti mated  by  the  number  of 
literary  productions;  of  which  Hr.  Stock  gives  a  list  of 
forty-four,  exclusive  of  his  various  communications  to  diflTerent 
literary  and  scientific  journals.  These  numerous  publications, 
which  embrace  a  great  variety  of  subjects  most  perfectly  un¬ 
connected  with  eacli  other.,  exhibit  proofs  of  a  versatility  of 
mind  snd  extcMit  of  infornuitlot),  rarely  possessed  by  any  indi- 
vulual.  His  splendid  talents,  which  were  at  one  time  employed 
in  investigating  the  most  dilhcult  .and  obscure  subjects  in 
medical  science,  or  in  rousing  the  attention  of  the  higher 
cUsses  of  society  to  subjects  of  vital  iiUerest  to  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  were  at  others  engaged  in  diffusing  the  most  salutary* 
preaupts  through  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  poor,— or  in 
arr::ig!iing  in  hold  and  eloquent  language  the  politied  mca* 
litres  of  that  statesman,  who  directed  the  councils  of  Great 
Britaiti  during  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  'I’hc  series  of  essays  whiclr^ he  publiilied  under 
the  title  of  HvobiA,  or  Kssays  Medical  and  Moral,  on  tbs 
Causes  alfecting  tiie  personal  Stale  of  the  middling  and  affluent 
Classes,”  must,  however,  be  considered  as  unquestionably  the 
most  important  of  all  his  writings.  Some  idea  of  the  feelings 
with  which  he  entered  upon  it,  may  be  formed  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  one  of  his  common  place  books: 

Such  a  book  should  he  frank.  The  author  must  be  guided  by  ths 
idea  that  he  is  performing  a  very  sacred  duty,  which  is  in  danger  of  being 
violated  by  nothing  more  than  by  suppression.  He  must  pierce  through 
the  disguise  cast  over  the  sickly,  by  the  arts  of  the  taylor,  the  milliner, 
aid  the  embroiderer.  He  must  follow  tliem  into  their  retreats,  and  un¬ 
cover  the  nakedness  of  human  nature.  He  must  penetrate  to  the  skin,  and 
cren  deeper  than  the  skin.  Whatever  it  may  cost  an  author  in  his  feeling# 
and  his  fortune,  (and  there  are  subjects  io  popular  medicine  which  it  it 
icarccly  possible  that  he  should  consider  without  anguish,  or  treat  without 
appearing  grossly  imprudent*)  he  should  assume  that  intrepid  ^irit  which 
Luther  displayed,  and  which  he  described  when  he  said,  “  oucnce  here  ; 
offence  there :  Necessity  breaks  through  iron  bars,  and  takes  no  offence. 
It  is  my  duty,  so  far  as  can  be  done  without  danger  to  my  soul,  to  6par% 
consciences.  But  1  must  provide  for  my  own  soul,  though  half  oi 
all  the  world  should  take  offence.  Freely  to  acknowledge  and  freely  to 
preach  the  word,  is  the  noblest  act  in  the  conduct  of  a  Christian  man  ;  and 
00  that  should  be  staked  life  and  limbs,  fortune  and  honour.  i\ 'clear 
conscience,  that  is  sure  of  its  affair,  does  not  stand  hemming  and  hawing, 
Wt  speaks  out  plain  and  straight  forward.*’  p.  280. 

In  the  execution  of  this  work, lie  has  ccMtainly  exhibited  the 
dangers  uiili  which  the  path  of  life  is  beset  with  a  ma&terly 
iiand.  He  h.is  produced  a  treatise  on  what  may  he  called 
Hejical  Ethics,  which  ought  to  be  studied  by  every  parent. 
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anil  pul  into  tiu*.  liands  of  every  youth  ns  soon  as  he  is  able  td 
be  brnefiteil  by  its  ])ernsal.  It  coulil  not  fail  to  iuciilcnte 
that  personal  reveience,  whicli  is  so  powerful  a  safeguard 
iij^ainst  evt  n  the  approach  of  vice  or  folly,  anil  to  impress 
■upon  the  mind  of  every  reader  the  salutary  conviction,  that 
every  violation  of  moral  duty  is  not  only  a  sin  conunitted 
against  liis  Creator,  but  a  crime  inflicted  upon  himself. 

h  is  singular  to  find  a  person  who  wrote  with  so  much  case, 
and  was  so  constantly  in  the  luihit  (»f  composition,  as  Dr. 
Beddoes,  using  such  language  as  the  following,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  these  essays,  when  writing  to  a  female  corn'spondeni : 

«  I  aisure  you,  if  you  were  to  write,  you  would  soon  do  it  with  relish 
for  the  employment.  About  the  time  I  was  obliged  to  begin  these 
Essays  on  Health,  I  felt  low  and  averse  to  the  tasK.  bhad  imposed  on 
myself.  1  thought  I  could  not  execute  it  at  all.  It  had  this  striking 
difficulty ; — that  every  body  else  had  failed.  1  W'cnt  to  w'ork  doggedly 
and  dittaiuJUdly ^  I  wrote  a  few  lines,  then  took*up  a  book,  and,  with  a 
strong  sense  ot  guilt,  put  off  my  labour  till  next  day.  However,  by  some 
imperceptible  change,  I  am  come  to  like  it  excessively,  and  look  forward 
with  delight  to  the  hour  when  I  am  to  return  lo  it.  So  w'ould  you  — , 
who  want  such  a  refuge.*  p.  1^86.  ' 

But  tlie  cflbrts  of  Dr.  Beddoes  were  not  confined  to  this 
mode  of  conveying  instruction.  Through  his  instrumentality, 
a  ])opular  course  of  anaiomical  lectures  was  given  at  Bristol,  m 
the  year  I7y8,  for  which  lie  wrote  the  introductory  lecture ; 
and  he  had  also  tlie  gratification  of  seeing  his  idea  of  a  more 
select  course,  ailapted  to  a  femalp  audience,  carried  into  effect. 
These  lectures  were  followed  by  a  course  of  chemistry,  by  Dr. 
Beddoes  himself,  which  were  received  with  very  uncommon 
interest,  and  coiitrihuted  greatly  to  awaken  a  taste  for  liberal 
and  scientific  pursuits. 

About  the  year  ISC5,  the  solicitations  of  many  persons  of 
conscijuence,  and  the  prospect  of  .a  wider  field  for  his  profes¬ 
sional  exertions,  induced  Dr.  Beddoes  to  think  of  transferring 
his  residence  to  tlie  metropolis.  I’his  iinportaiit  step  could 
not  however  be  very  hastily  completed ; — and  in  the  summer 
of  18C6,  he  was  seized  with  an  alarming  indisposition,  which 
compclltd  him  to  defer  the  execution  of  his  plan,  end  finally 
prevented  his  removal  from  Clifton.  The  symptoms  unier 
which  he  laboured,  indicated  the  existence  of  effusion  into 
the  pcricardiuir,  connected  with  considerable  irregularity  in 
the  til  III  lions  of  the  liver,  of  both  of  w  hich  he  was  relieved  by 
the  skilful  lentions  of  his  friends,  Dr.  Craufurd  and  Dr.  Stock ; 
but  iiis  convalescence  was  very  slow.  From  the  spring  of 
1807  to  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  his  health  wai 
uniisuallN  good.  He  was  then  attacked  by  an  illness  a  good 
deal  resembling  his  former  one,  but  with  more  strongly  marked 
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bilious  symptoms.  These,  however,  were  so  far  removed 
before  the  end  of  November,  that  he  made  an  excursion  into 
Wales;  and  on  his  retiirn,  expressed  his  conviction,  with  soiii« 
dejrrec  of  tiiuinph,  that  his  hepatic  system  only  wasaifeeted, 
as  he  had  been  able  more  than  once  to  ascend  a  steep  Welsh 
bdl  with  less  inconvenience  than  usual.  He  even  thought 
himsett  so  much  recovered,  as  to  desire  his  medical  friends  to 
discontinue  their  attendance;  hut  his  appearance  did  not  in 
their  opinion  iusiify  a  compliance  witli  Ids  wishes.  He  raU 
lied  occasionally,  hut  only  for  short  intervals;  and,  thoni^h 
willing  to  believe  himself  free  from  iiuli'^position,  he  was 
fvidently  sinking  under  the  ilisease.  He  quitted  his  house  for 
I  the  last  time  on  the  llth  of  Decomher,  to  visit  a  patient  in 
his  own  neighbourhood;  hut  he  continued  to  receive  profes- 
lional  visits  at  home,  and  apj^eari'd  to  pf^ssess  his  mental 
powers  in  a  great  measure  imimpaireil.  From  this  period, 
however,  lie  was  harassed  with  frequent  paroxysms  of  severe 
suriTcring,  which,  imtwithstanding  Ids  fortitude  and  patience, 
could  not  escape  observation.  Farly  on  tlio  morning  of  the 
24th,  all  his  symptoms  were  greatly  aggravated ;  and  tiioiigh 
every  effort  was  made  which  professional  skill  and  anxioui 
friendship  could  suggest,  he  expired  on  the  same  evening. 

Dr.  Beddoes  died  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  in  the 
full  maturity  of  Ids  talents,  and  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation  ; 
and  in  him  science  lost  one  of  its  most  assiduous  votaries,  and 

B  medicine  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  His  memory  will 
long  be  cherished  by  every  lover  of  knowledge  and  vinne ;  for 
\  to  intellectual  powers  of  the  Idghesl  order,  and  a  zeal  lor  the 
\  cultivation  of  science  which  has  rarely  been  surj>as':ed,  he 
!  united,  in  a  very  high  degree,  those  moral  qualities  which  hold 
a  conspicuous  rank  in  every  proper  estimate  of  human  cha¬ 
racter.  Though  he  was  insulated,  in  a  great  degree,  from  his 
own  family  even  in  early  life,  by  the  course  of  Ids  education, 
ind  the  superiority  of  his  attainments,  yet  he  uniformly  con- 
j  ducted  himself  towards  his  mother  with  the  most  affectionate 
j  tegard,  and  is  said  never  to  have  appeared  to  greater  advantage 
i  in  any  situation,  than  when  in  her  society.  His  conduct  was 
-  oc^Vaily  exemplary  in  all  the  other  relations  of  domestic  lile. 
j  His  habitual  shyness  and  reserve  gave  him  a  disincliiii’tion  for 
1  general  society  ;  but,  when  amidst  his  select  friends,  fie  pos- 
'  »essed  great  warmth  of  feeling,  and  much  real  urbanity  of 
character.  It  seems,  that  he  never  secluded  himself  Irom  his 
iandly  when  reading  or  writing,  and  even  the  presence  of  an 
■  occasional  inmate  made  no  difference  in  this  respect.  Con¬ 
versation  did  not  interrupt  his  pen,  nor  did  his  literary  occu¬ 
pations  impose  a?»y  restraint  <wen  upon  the  playfulness  of  hit 
children.  His  temper  was  admirable.  The  affectionate  in- 
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tcrest  which  he  took  in  the  instruction  of  the  poor  and  labouring  \ 
classes,  on  many  subjects  deeply  connected  with  their  welfare, 
will  remain  as  permanent  inonninents  of  a  benevolence  of  t 
disposiiion,  which  in  him  was  not  a  transient  feeling,  but  an  ! 
active  and  abiding  principle.  His  character,  however,  was 
not  without  its  alloy.  His  circumstances  in  early  life  exposed 
him  tt3  ili»3  danger  of  contracting  parsimonious  habiis,  and  he 
has  been  generally  accused  of  avarice,  and  of  rapacity  in  the 
exaction  of  his  fees.  While  Dr.  Stock  appears  to  admit  this  in 
some  degree,  lie  asserts,  that  it  hns  been  greatly  exaggerated; 
that  in  many  instances  he  gave  a  long  attendance  without  any  b 
expectation  of  reward,  and  even  refused  it  when  offered;  and  s 
lliat  the  high  estimate  which  he  had  formed  of  the  value  of  I 
health,  iniluenced  his  ideas  of  the  remuneration  due  to  medical 
^'rvices.  A  stronger  refutation  may  be  found  in  the  liberality  i 
w'ith  which  he  expended  his  money  on  all  occasions  connected  j 
with  his  various  pursuits.  Dr.  S.  observes,  that  ‘  he  hated  ? 
shew  and  loved  utility.  To  the  former  he  would  make  iio*  | 
sacrifice;  but  grudged  none  that  was  required  by  the  latter.* 

— It  is  with  much  regret  w^e  have  to  notice  the  biogvapher*g 
thnost  total  silence  on  the  subject  of  the  religious  principles 
of  Dr.  Beddoes;  a  silence  wiiich  only  admits  of  explanation  by  M 
•npposing,  either  that  they  were  too  insignificant  a  part  of  S| 
his  character  to  demand  attention — or  too  unimportant,  in  Dr.  || 
^iock*s  opinion,  to  deserve  it.  ^ 

As  a  physician,  Dr.  Beddoes  will  bear  comparison  with  the  n 
most  eminent  names  of  which  the  profession  can  boast,  lie  g 
•ppears  to  have  attended  to  its*  duties  with  a  full  sense  of  its  m 
high  responsibility,  and  with  an  anxious  solicitude  to  apply  H 
llie  resources  of  his  richly  stored  mind  to  the  alleviation  of  |  | 
individual  suffering.  His  investigations  of  disease  were  never  m 
hurried  over  in  a  careless  manner;  his  inquiries  were  remark-  I 
ably  minute;  and  he  considered  no  symptom,  however  slight,* 
ntiimportant.  His  prescriptions  were  generally  simple;  jd 
but  in  very  difficult  or  obstinate  cases,  he  often  resorted  to  | 
combinations  of  the  most  original  and  udusuiiI  kind.  Not*  I 
withstanding  he  was  regarded  by  many  as  an  experimental  H 
practitioner,  his  biographer,  wlio  had  almndant  ('pporiunit^s  | 
of  observing  his  practice,  asserts,  tliat  he  was  in  reality  a  I 
cautious  one,  and  ‘  that  he  never  proposiid  a  plan  of  cure  ^ 
without  a  most  deliberate  and  circumspect  re\  lew  of  the  case,  ^ 
uor  proposed  a  new  remedy,  except  in  cases  wher*‘  the  most  | 
common  ones  had  been  found  inefficacious. ’  Where  habi*  ^ 
tually  employed,  he  generally  insjured  a  high  degree  of  | 
confidence;  but  though  he  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
u  successful  physician,  he  was  never  a  very  popular  one, —  . 

and  though  he  iiad  a  liberal  share  of  practice,  he  did 
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uttain  !o  thai  rnrmence  in  the  profession  to  which  he  was 
fairly  intitlod. 

xSdnir  cstiiiKUi*  of  his  intellectual  cInractiT  inav  l>e  forincHi 
even  from  this  hasty  anil  imperfect  sketch  of  his  life.  He 
was  ardent  to  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  know|ed<L(C,  but 
exiinnsted  himself  on  too  great  a  multiplicity  of  objects;  his 
conceptions  were  bold  aitd  original,  but  they  were  also  too 
sanunine  and  unlimiti'd.  Possessing  a  warm  and  vigorous 
imagination,  whatever  he  felt  strongly  he  pourtrayeu  with 
great  force  and  distinetness,  and  often  with  singular  felicity 
of  expression.  Hiscuriositv  continued  active  and  insatiable 
even  to  the  close  of  life.  He  was  a  stranger  to  indolence, 
and  almost  to  repose. 

‘  Such  was  Dr.  Beddoes.  When  wc  consider  the  variety  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  the  extent  of  his  mental  powers,  it  is  impossible  noi  to  lamtat 
their  premature  extinction,  or  to  contemplate  without  a  sigh  of  despondence 
the  void  which  he  has  left  in  the  circle  of  his  scientific  countrymen ;  a 
void  which,  however  envy  may  affect  to  undervalue  his  services,  will  not 
loon  be  supplied.'  p.  410. 


Art.  III.  Kirkpatrick’s  jiccount  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nefauf, 
(Concluded  from  fi.  416.^ 

Thf  travellers  at  length  surmounted  all  their  difTicnltios, 
and  reached  the  eminence  from  which  they  could  look 
directly  down  on  the  valley  of  Ncpaul,  ami  over  it  to  the 
iuhliine  spectacle  which  they  l>ad  partially  secti  before. 

‘  From  the  summit  of  Chandraghiri  there  is  a  most  commanding  pros¬ 
pect,  the  eye,  from  hence,  not  only  expatiating  on  the  waving  valley  of 
epaul,  beainirully  and  thickly  dotted  with  villages,  and  abundantly 
chequered  with  rich  fields,  fertilized  by  numerous  meandering  streams,  but 
also  embracing  on  every  side  a  wide  expanse  of  charmingly  diversified 
country.  It  is  the  landscape  in  front,  however,  that  most  powerfully  at¬ 
tracts  the  attention  ;  the  scenery  in  this  direction  gradually  rising  to  an 
amphitheatre,  and  successively  exhibiting  to  the  delighted  view  the  cities 
and  numberless  temples  of  the  valley  below  ;  the  stupendous  mountain  ef 
Sheoopoori ;  the  8till-supt*r-towenng  .IlhiiUra,  clothed  to  its  snow-capped 
peak  with  pendulous  forests  ;  and  finally,  the  gig;intic  Himma-leh,  form- 
mg  the  majestic  bick-ground  of  this  wonderful  and  sublime  picture.*  p.  69. 

H’c  desceml  now  into  tlic  ha])py  n  gioti  of  palaces  and 
temples;  first  bidding  adieu,  in  the  following  terms,  to  tbe 
ahotln.s  and  condition  of  the  mountaineers,  in  whose  division 
of  the  king  loin  we  have  been  so  long  detained. 

‘  It  may  be  observed  once  for  all,  of  the  hnnilets  scattered  over  the 
more  mountainous  parts  of  our  track,  that  owing  to  their  fsvounble  si¬ 
tuation,  which  was  very  commonly  higlily  romantic,  they  generally  ccn- 
itituted  most  agreeable  prospects  when  seen  from  a  distance ;  but  that, 
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00  a  nearer  view,  the  delusion  vanished,  beine  but  too  often  succeeded 
by  a  picture  in  which  poverty  and  squaltdness  tormed  die  most  prominent 
figures.*  p.  71- 

But  on  the  very  edge  of  this  paradise,  of  which  we  have 
caught  a  momentary  view,  we  are  told  a  strange  fact,  wiiicli, 
in  the  mind  of  any  Englishman  in  tolerable  bodily  condition, 
would  instantly  put  out  the  lire  of  enthusiastic  expectation ; 
Qamely,  that  it  is  not  without  some  considerable  difhcultv 
and  management,  that  in  Nepaul  a  dinner  can  be  afforded  to 
one  man  beyond  the  present  complement  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

*  Neither  here  (at  Pheerphing)  nor  at  any  other  town  or  village  in  our 
route,  (  Khatmanda  alone  except^  )  could  we  easily  procure  a  single  day’s 
provisions  for  our  followers ;  the  authority  of  the  government  being  al¬ 
most  always  necessary  for  this  purpose,  notwithstanding  our  readiness  to 
pay  whatever  might  be  demanded.  From  this  circumstance,  and  the 
nature  of  the  country,  which  was  everywhere  unfavourable  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  its  productions  to  any  distant  market,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  for  the  most  part  these  people  are  content  to  obtain  from  tlie 
earth  support  only  for  themselves,  and  that,  consequently,  we  were  rarely 
supplied  by  them  in  the  course  of  our  journey,  but  at  the  expcnce  of  ex¬ 
posing  them  to  more  or  less  real  incoDvenience.*  p.  76. 

Some  little  alleviation  of  the  evil  seemed  to  be  offering 
itself  in  the  neighbourliood  of  this  same  Pheerphing,  in  the 
mention  of  a  prodigious  number  of  fish  in  one  of  the  streams; 
but  the  next  line  informed  tis  that  even  this  “  lenten  enter¬ 
tainment”  was  forbidden  ;  for — ‘  the  inhabitants  are  univer¬ 
sally  impressed  with  a  conviction  (on  account  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  sanctity  of  the  place)  that  any  attempt  to  steal  them 
(catcliing  them  openly  being  altogether  out  of  the  question) 
would  be  followed  by  immediate  death.’ 

An  attempt  is  made  to  divert  our  attention  from  this  inte¬ 
resting  and  melancholy  topic,  by  talking  to  us  about  sundry 
kinds  of  trees  found  in  this  country,  particularly  one  named 
Chillownia,  of  which  ‘  the  upper  coat  is  entirely  composed 
of  innumerable  needle-form  fibres,  laterally  united  by  a  kind 
of  glutinous  sap.  This  part  of  the  plant  applied  to  the  skin, 
atfects  it  in  the  manner  of  thistles,  and  is  on  that  account 
used  as  one  of  the  instruments  of  corjioral  punishment.’  It 
is  in  such  high  estimation  among  the  natives,  that  they  call 
it  the  ‘  God  of  trees,’ — from  gratitude  probably  for  the  moral 
benefits  they  are  conscious  of  receiving  from  the  above  spe¬ 
cified  mode  of  its  application.'  It  is  curious,  if  not  wonder¬ 
ful,  to  reflect  with  what  veneration  mankind  have  always  re¬ 
garded  every  thing  capable,  either  as  agent  or  iustruuient, 
of  soundly  punishing  them. 
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Allowing  that  perhaps  the  moral  attractions  of  this  most 
beneficent  tree,  Cliillownia,  set  against  the  dissuasive  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  scantiness  of  victuals,  may  reduce  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  emigrating  from  this  country  to  Nepan),  nearly  to  an 
equal  balance  of  inducements,  we  think  the  didiberation  will 
very  soon  pass  into  a  negative  decision,  with  our  monied 
men  at  least,  after  they  have  reaui  the  account,  which  our 
author  stops  here  to  give  more  formally,  of  the  tenure  of 
])roperty  in  the  happy  valley  and  the  tudghbouritig  terri¬ 
tory.  The  grand  basis  of  this  tenure  is,  that 

‘  The  sovereign  is  deemed  to  be  originally  the  absolute  proprietor  of 
all  lands,  nor  is  there  any  tenure  under  which  they  can  be  enjoyed  per¬ 
manently,  or  considered  as  hereditary  possessions,  except  a  few  hereafter 
particularised.  Even  the  first  subject  of  the  state,  whether  as  to  birth  or 
office,  has,  generally  speaking,  but  a  temporary  and  precarious  interest  in 
the  Lands  which  he  holds,  being  liable,  at  every  Punjunni,  or  grand 
council  (which  is  for  the  most  part  annual,  and  assembled  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June)  to  be  deprived  of  them  altogether,  to  have 
them  commuted  for  a  pecuniary  stipend,  or  to  have  them  exchanged  for 
others.  This  council  is  composed  of  the  principal  ministers  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  such  other  persons  as  the  prince  or  regent  thinks  proper  to 
invite  to  it,  and  its  business  is  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  all  the 
public  officers  during  the  preceding  year,  to  degrade,  punish,  and  reward 
them,  according  to  their  merits,  and  to  bestow  governments,  military 
commands,  and  jaghire  lands  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  in  all  wiiich  it  is  the 
policy  of  this  court  to  make  frequent  changes,  with  the  view  of  prevent¬ 
ing  local  attachments,  and  the  dangerous  effects  of  long  confirmed  local 
authority ;  of  accustoming  its  subjects  to  serve  indifierently  in  all  parts, 
and  of  keeping  its  dependants  always  in  a  state  fluctuating  between  ho])e 
and  fear ;  imitating  herein  the  practice  of  the  court  of  Delhi,  during  the 
most  vigorous  period  of  the  Mogul  monarchy.*  p.  8G. 

lie  proceeds  to  disiinguisli  four  kinds  of  what  we  call 
lauded  property.  Fir>t,  the  crown-lands, .or  Uiijairs  or  king’s 
immediate  estates.  The  chief  of  tiicse  are  situated  in  the 
happy  valley  ;  but  his  majesty  has  very  properly  secured  to 
himself  a  good  round  share  in  the  division  of  all  the  exte¬ 
rior  and  conquered  territories.  ‘  Some  of  these  estates  are 
cultivated  by  husbandmen,  with  whom  he  equally  divides 
tlie  produce  ;  others  are  managed  entirely  by  agents  of  his 
own,  and  tilled  hy  the  neiglit)Onriug  husbandmen,  who  are 
obliged  to  dedicate  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  year  to 
this  service  ;  and  others  are  fanned  out.’ 

Secondly,  the  Hinha,  or  Brhemoter  lands,  which  are  of 
two  kinds,  called  Koos-bii  tha,  and  .Soona-birtha.  The  for¬ 
mer,  are  lands  solemnly  conferred  by  the  sovereign  on  Brah¬ 
mins,  and  are  ‘  rent-free,  saleable,  and  hereditary  ;  but  also 
forfeitable  for  certaiu  crimes.*  ‘  Strictly  speaking,  the  iov#- 
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reign  has  no  claim  on  the  proprietor  for  any  thing  more  than 
his  prayers  ;  yet  the  latter  occasionally  considers  it  prudent 
to  propitiate  his  prince  hy  other  more  siihstantial  means. 
7'his  is  particularly  necessary  on  the  accession  of  a  new  lla- 
jah  *  The  Soona-birtha  lands  are  also  rent. fret',  saleable, 
and  hereditary  ;  hut  the  grant  of  the  title  was  originally  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  exaction  of  a  consider.able  fine,  which  is 
repeated  under  every  sncceedino;  prince. 

Tliirdly,  the  Kohryn  and  Bari  lands,  which  are  destitute  of 
water,  and  therefore  of  very  small  value.  1'hc  cultivator  pays 
the  Jaghiredar,  or  the  Govertmient,  ‘  a  cess  pioportionatc  to 
the  number  i)l  his  plouglis  or  spades:  widows  are  permitted 
to  cultivate  as  much  as  they  can,  without  being  cessed  at  all.* 

Fourthly,  the  Kaith  lands,  which  are  of  the  first  qnaiitv. 
*  The  proprietor  divides  the  produce  equally  with  the  culti¬ 
vator.’  A  long  account  is  given,  in  Indian  terms,  of  the 
measure  and  value  of  produce,  the  ex  pence  of  raising  it, 
and  the  implements  of  husbandry;  the  ancient  and  perpetual 
Chief  of  which,  the  Blongh,  has  been  but  recently,  partially, 
and  reluctantly  admitted  among  one  principal  class  of  the  in¬ 
habitants. 

*  Their  prejudice  against  the  use  of  it  would  seem  to  have  originated 
in  the  extraordinary  reverence  they  entertain  for  the  bullock,  since, 
though  they  have  no  scruples  with  regard  to  buffaloes,  they  deem  it  the 
highest  sacrilege  to  approach  even  the  image  of  the  former  animal,  except 
in  a  posture  of  adoration  ;  insomuch,  that  a  malicious  person  wishing  to 
suspend  the  agricultural  operations  of  his  neighbour,  would  be  sure  to 
effect  hia  purpose  by  placing  a  stone  or  wooden  figure  of  a  cow  in  the 
midst  of  his  field.*  p.  100. 

'I  he  Purbutiics,  or  peasantry  of  the  mountainous  country, 
arc  divided  into  four  classes,  distinguished  by  denominations 
denoting  first,  second,  third,  nnd  fourth.  ‘  The  Owals  (or 
first  class)  are  tliosc  who  possess  five  ploughs  and  upwards; 
the  Doeins  such  as  have  from  one  to  five ;  the  Seooms  are 
those  who,  without  being  proprietors  of  ploughs,  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  at  the  heail  of  a  few  or  more  labourers ;  the 
Chuurems  are  the  mere  labourers.’ — The  other  peasantry, 
the  Byots,  are  of  two  classes,  the  one  liable  to  a  few  spe¬ 
cified,  and  the  other  to  many  arbitrary,  claims  of  extra  ser¬ 
vice  from  the  prince  and  the  Jaghiredar. 

Tiic  cxpences  of  the  military  establishments  are,  for  the 
most  part,  discharged  by  assignments  on  land  ;  ibough,  in 
lomc  instances,  the  soldier  receives  his  pay  from  the  treasury* 
or  from  the  granary.  Portions  of  land  are  much  preferred 
by  the  troops.  The  government,  in  a-signiug  lands  to  iw 
civil  and  piiliiary  serx  ants,  considerately  takes  accouut  of , lira 
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respective  numbers  of  their  families;  and  is  •  particularly  in- 
diilp^entto  the  widows,  orphans,  and  other  dcutitute  branches 
of  them.'  The  persons  to  whom  villages  are  assigned,  re¬ 
ceive  part  of  their  revenue  in  fines  for  several  classes  of 
crimes  ;  and  can  Imrdly  fail  to  take  the  most  laudable  pains 
for  the  enlargemetit  of  this  source  of  their  incotne. 

In  the  progress  towards  the  metropolis,  our  author  passed 
1  sundry  temples  of  Bliowani,  to  whom,  he  says,  ‘  in  her  cha¬ 
racter  of  universal  mother,  or,  in  other  words,  Nature,*  many 
LuiTaloes  are  otfered,  on  which  the  priests  make  no  scruple 
to  gormandize ;  havinjj,  a  few|  years  ago,  reefeived  tlie  god¬ 
dess’s  permission  to  do  so,  by  a  ‘  special  revelation  of  her 
divine  will,’  in  contradiction  to  tlte  established  Hrahmioical 
law.  These  temples  appeared  very  paltry  structures. 

The  toils  of  the  deputation  through  the  sultry  valley  of 
Noakote,  which  is  infested  half  the  year  by  the  Owl,  a  very 
malignant  fever,  were  alleviated  by  the  finest  oranges  in  the 
world  ;  and  even  rewarded,  on  their  reaching  the  next  emi¬ 
nence,  with  another  sight  of  those  mountains,  of  the  highest 
of  which  it  is  fairly  questionable,  whether  they  do  not  sooner 
receive,  and  longer  retain,  the  beams  of  the  sun,  than  the  lof¬ 
tiest  of  the  Andes.  Col.  K.  makes  a  kind  of  apology  for 
always  employing,  in  correspondence  to  his  feelings,  a  lan¬ 
guage  approaching  to  that  of  enthusiasm  whenever  ne  reverts 
to  this  surpassing  spectacle.  Not  one  syllable  of  this  kiinl 
was  necessary.  Assuredly  it  would  be  a  wretchedly  grovelling 
mind  that  could  behold  or  remember  such  a  sight  without  such 
emotions  as  those  he  avows.  Our  regret  is  only  that  he  could 
not  take  a  nearer  view,  in  order  to  have  given  a  fuller  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  sublime  object.  We  hope  the  time  may  not  be 
very  distant,  when  some  hardy,  intrepid,  and  scientific  ad¬ 
venturer,  like  Humboldt,  will  be  allowed,  and  will  dare  to 
penetrate  some  of  the  gloomy  vallies,  and  mount  some  of  the 
eminences  of  that  stupendous  ridge,  and  will  bring  to  Europe 
bis  descriptions  and  delineations. 

I  The  party  now  received  the  congratulations  of  their  Ncpaul 
friends  on  their  having  the  luxury  of  moving  on  the  ‘royal 
highway,’  a  road  on  which,  nevertheless,  they  must  have 
stuck  fast  to  this  hour  if  the  indispensable  toll  had  been  a 
Mncei*e  acquiescence  in  the  encomiums  they  heard  lavished 
on  it.  It  did  not  want,  however,  for  ornamental  works,  such 
ts  a  colossal  image  of  Mahadeo,  or  Seeva,  which,  at  a  spot 
of  ‘  great  sanctity,’  ‘  appears  in  a  supine  position,  in  the  midst 
of  an  oblong  bason  of  water,  constructed  of  stone.  Part  of 
ibe  waters  pass  off  through  one  and  twenty  projecting  pipes, 
fantastically  carved,  at  the  fall  of  which  pilgrims  are  obliged 
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to  perform  certain  ablutions,  previously  to  tlieir  being  admitted 
to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  incumbent  deity/  The  reveren* 
tial  feelings  of  both  pilgrims  and  residents  must  have  plenty 
of  exercise  ‘in  this  secluded  valley,  in  which,  in  truth,' out 
author  says,  ‘  there  are  nearly  as  many  temples  as  houses, 
and  as  many  idols  as  inhabitants,  there  not  being  a  fountain, 
a  iiv(‘r,  or  a  hill  within  its  limits,  that  is  not  consecrated  to 
one  or  other  of  the  Hindoo  deifies.’  The  first  point  at  which 
the  party  (‘ame  in  cont.'ict  with  the  capital,  Khatmanda,  was  a 
larpe,  ancii  nt,  but  rude  temple,  called  Sumbhoo-natli,  of 
which  there  is  a  very  confused  attempt  to  explain  the  super- 
stitions  appropriation.  As  far  as  appears,  there  has  been  some 
kind  of  compromise  about  it  between  Mahadeo  and  Buddha — 
the  gods‘in*chief  of  the  Tibet  people  (along  with  several  other 
Asiatic  nations)  and  the  Hindoos  respecti\c  ly ;  for  each  of 
them  has  got  his  large  stone  image  set  up  on  the  premises. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  Hindoos,  very  rightly,  as  wc 
thitik,  disapprove  this  sort  of  colhision  of  the  gods,  and  will  not, 
even  for  the  s.  ke  ol  the  stone  Mahadeo,  (‘supposed,*  says 
our  author,  ‘to  be  ihc  spontaneous  production  of  nature*) 
frequent  a  place  of  such  equivocal  worship,  and  dubious 
sanctity.  Indeed  itdoesappear,  on  the  whole,  that  Mahadeo 
has  somehow  been  outwitu  d  in  the  business,  and  that  Buddha 
is  really  in  possession.  This  surmise  seems  confirmed  hv  the 
fact,  that  the  tenqile  has  been  obliged  to  wear  on  its  turrets^ 
what  may  fairly  he  considered  as  nothing  less  than  Buddha's 
cockade — some  gilt  plates  of  copper,  sent  as  a  present  from  the 
Dalai  I  ama  of  'I  ibet.  Some  time  before  our  author's  visit,  the 
temple  liad  passed  from  under  the  l.aiiia  patronage,  into  that  of 
a  foreign  Rajah,  but  still  an  orthodox  Buddhist.  How  this  whole 
matter  cnii  he  thus  managed  is  a  little  strange,  considering  that 
the  present  dynasty  of  Nepaul,  and  nil  the  chief  persons  in 
the  state,  are  faithful  adherents  to  the  Brahininical  superstition. 

Our  author’s  ignorance  of  the  language  disabled  him,  either 
to  converse  with  the  priest«,  whom  he  found  busy  at  their  work, 
ill  a  sacred  apartment  so  dirty  and  littered  as  to  resemble  an  ill 
regulated  kitchen,  or  to  n*ad  any  of  the  sacred  writing,  in  the 
Tibet  character.  This,  it  seems,  was  wrapped  round acyiindncal 
machine,  which  turned  round  and  made  a'  bell  strike 
as  often  as  any  one,  with  gentures  of  profound  respect,  ap¬ 
proached  and  touched  ‘the  holy  volume.*  There  were  several 
lumps,  the.  fire  of  which,  it  was  pretended,  had  nut  been  out 
time  immemorial. 

Many  of  the  temples  in  Khatmanda  are  constructed  of  wood  ; 
others  of  brick,  ‘  with  two,  three,  or  four  sloping  roots,  di- 
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ininishinpf  gradually  as  lliey  abcend,  and  terminating  pretty 
generally  in  pinnacles,  which,  as  well  ns  some  ot*  the  superior 
roofs,  arc  sfilendidly  gilt,  and  produce  a  vi*ry  pictures(p»e  and 
and  agreeable  ert'ect.’ — Ho  enumerates  twenty  of  the  principal 
Hindoo  temples  in  the  kingdom,  with  a  few  distinctive  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Of  several  of  them  it  is  noted,  that  the  Sovereign 
is  the  only  worshipper  that  is  ever  admitted  into  the  sanctuary. 
In  other  instances  the  privilege  depends  on  the  value  of  the 
olTering  presented  by  the  devotee.  We  cannot  find  that  our 
author  had  authority  from  his  government  to  expend  much 
money  in  this  way,  in  Nepaul.  And,  indeed,  as  the  Nepaul 
gods  arc  mainly  the  same  as  those  of  Hindosian,  it  might  not 
he  absolutely  necessary  to  go  to  the  expense  of  propitiating 
them  in  both  countries. 

So  much  about  the  gods  and  so  little  about  the  king,  will  not 
perhaps  appear  to  the  reader  a  fair  distribution  of  complaisance ; 
and  may  have  excited  a  suspicion  that  the  royal  court  of  Ne¬ 
paul  was  either  not  so  splendid,  or  not  so  gracious,  as  had 
been  expected.  The  notices  afforded  concerning  this  great 
subject,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  arc  extremely  slight;  but 
several  letters  to  the  Governor  General,  given  in  the  Appendix, 
describe  our  author’s  introduction  at  the  *  Durbar,’  his  inter¬ 
views  with  the  Rajah,  and  his  conferences  with  the  Regent. 
The  fewest  words  possible  arc  bestowed  on  the  Rajah,  who 
made  bis  appearance  to  Col-  K.  only  two  or  three  times,  and 
spoke  perhaps  half  a  dozen  sentences.  He  was  a  minor,  but 
old  enough,  according  to  our  author,  to  begin  to  take  some 
concern  in  public  affairs ;  to  which,  however,  it  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  part  of  the  policy  of  his  uncle,  the  Regent,  to  ilirect 
liis  attention.  Our  author  thought  him  a  well-disposed,  but 
rather  insipid  youth.  His  manners  toward  the  envoy,  in  the 
slight  and  trivial  intercourse  that  took  place,  seem  to  have 
been  unaffectedly  friendly.  The  Regent  shew'ed  himself  an 
intelligent  and  adroit  old  performer,  and  it  is  very  amusing  to 
read  the  abstract  of  the  conversations  between  him  and  the 
British  negociator,  in  which  he  conveyed,  in  a  rich  vehicle  of 
compliments,  as  many  hints,  delicate  allusions,  questions 
of  insinuation,  and  evasive  answers,  as  the  most  accomplished 
ktatesman  of  Europe  would  have  done  in  the  same  space  of 
I  time.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  polite  management  about 
shortening  the  period  of  our  author’s  stay  in  the  country.  It 
had  been  contemplated  by  his  employers  as  at  least  a  possible 
.thing,  that  he  might  obtain  the  kind  of  footing  that  should 
protract  his  residence  a  considerable  time,  as  an  agent  for 
the  arrangement  of  some  plan  of  commercial  intercourse. 
But  he  soon  interpreted  a  bint,  and  drew  an  acknowledgement 
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from  a  confidential  friend  of  the  Regent,  that  this  was  quite 
oiit-of  the  question.  He  of  course  determined  lc»  he  the  first  in 
in  alluding,  in  conversation  with  the  Hegent,  to  the  necessity 
for  his  speedy  departure.  Then  the  delicacy  with  which  this 
was  received  by  his  Highness!  I'hc  golden  shower  of  com¬ 
pliments!  The  graceful  resignation  to  the  authoritative  will 
of  the  ambassador’s  Government  on  this  point,  attd  to  the 
necessity  acknowledged  to  be  imposed  by  the  fa'<t  approaching 
season,  that  w'ould  render  the  journey  painfully  difficidt  if 
much  longer  delayed  !  And  the.  incnuNolable  regri'tthat  would 
be  felt  for  the  Colonel’s  departure,  bm  for  tlie  confident  and 
most  pleasing  hope  of  soon  receiving  another  sucli  visit,  at  a 
time  against  which  more  adequate  pfepuraiions  w  otild  be  made 
for  carrying  the  purpose  of  it  ntto  more  complete  effect  I  Our 
author  went  olf  under  the  brightest  smiles,  and  most  melodious 
flatteries,  of  the  Regent,  the  Rajah,  and  a  good  portion  of  the 
court ;  having  made  a  very  favourable  impression  of  the 
Rritish  character,  gained  sonte  insight  into  the  nature  and  state 
of  the  kingvlom,  and  ascertained  that  the  Regent  ahd  some  of 
the  great  men  were  sineerelv  favourable  to  bis  w'isiies,  and 
would  ji’illingly  have  entered  Into  some  kind  of  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce,  but  fortiie  opposition  of  a  jealous  and  power¬ 
ful  party  at  court,  whom  his  Uiglmcss  was  afraid  of  provoking 
to  find  out  that  the  young  prince  was  now  of  competent  age 
to  dispense  with  bis  guardianship. — What  may  have  been  the 
result  of  the  later  embassy  stated  to  have  been  sent,  we  do 
not  know. 

There  are  several  considerable  towns  in  the  valley  ofNepnul. 
Khatmanda  is  computed  or  guessed  to  contain  30,000  in¬ 
habitants.  The  bouses  are  mean  almost  universally,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  that  of  the  Rajah  ;  the  streets  are  filthy  and  excessively 
narrow.  Pain,  thelown  of  next  importance,  is  a  neater  place. 
Bhatgong  is  more  respectable  than  either  of  them,  and  is  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  Brahmins.  These  places  were  the 
capitals  of  small  distinct  states  previously  to  the  conquest  of 
the  whole  valley  by  Purthi  Nerain,  the  grandfather  of  the 
pixjsent  Rajah.  A  fourth  town  is  mentioned  as  having  cost 
this  great  hero  so  much  trouble  to  reduce  it,  that  when  the 
place  at  last  surrendered,  he,  in  revenge,  cut  oft*  the  noses  of 
all  the  males.  Our  author  saw  a  great  number  of  the  personi 
w  ho  had  been  the  subjects  of  this  violence. 

A  peaceable,  industrious,  and  even  ingenious  race  of  people, 
caReu  Newars,  constitute  a  considerable  iiiinority  of  the  in-* 
habitants  of  the  vjilley,  and  are  its  only  artisans.  They  are  of 
a  character  very  distinct  from  that  of  the  Hindoos,  appear  to 
eiUcrUiiu  the  superstition  of  Buddha,  had  once  their  dynasty, 
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ami  bear  with  a  tolerably  gooil  prnice  their  present  state  of 
sub‘)ection,  which  iiuleeil  the  i^vernment  does  not  render  very 
oppressive  or  degradinp:.  The  Colonel  intends  to  gis'e  at  some 
future  time  an  ample  view  of  the  manners,  tenets,  and  history 
of  the  tribe. 

As  to  the  HindtK)s,  considering  in  how  great  a  degree  they 
have  always,  in  this  valley,  been  secluded  from  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  India,  and  also  that  this  is  almost  the  only  part 
of  the  country  that  has  never  felt  the  elTecis  of  Mahometan 
power,  he  was  surprised  to  find  so  strong  a  similarity  between 
these  people  and  the  inhabitants  cf  Hindostan.  It  seems, 
however,  that  some  of  the  modes  of  Hindoo  eacellencci 
more  eminently  distinguish  the  people  of  Nepanl. 

*  In  one  essential  particular  they  appear  to  me  to  be  prominently  dis¬ 
criminated,  and  that  is  by  a  simplicity  of  character  universally  observable 
jimongst  them.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  feature  which,  with  t  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  more  or  less  strikingly  marks  the  Hindoo  character  throughout 
India ;  but  whether  it  he  owin^  to  the  secluded  situation  of  Nepaul,  or 
to  some  cause  still  more  operative,  the  simplicity  which  distinguishes  the 
inhabitants  of  this  region  is  manifested  no  less  in  the  superior  than  the 
lower  ranks  of  people,  appears  in  all  their  modes  of  life,  whether  public 
or  domestic,  little  of  ostentation  or  parade  ever  entering  into  either,  and  is 
very  generally  accompanied  by  an  innocency  and  suavity  of  deportment, 
by  an  ease  and  frankness  in  conversation,  and  I  am  disposed  to  tnink  too, 
by  an  intej^rity  of  conduct,  not  so  commonly  to  be  met  with  among  their 
more  polished  or  opulent  brethren.*'  p.  185. 

This  praise  is  conferred  on  the  strength  of  so  much  know¬ 
ledge  as  would  be  gained  in  a  ceremonious  visit  of  a  month  ; — 
and  it  may  be  perfectly  just,  and  yet  amount  to  very  lit¬ 
tle.  Less  cannot  well  be  said  in  the  way  of  eulogy,  than 
that  this  secluded  people  are  in  a  small  degree  preferable,  in 
point  of  ‘  innocency*  and  *  integrity,’  to  a  race  notori¬ 
ously  as  corrupt  as  any  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  the 
people  ofj  Nepaul  are  not  so  desperately  bad,  we  must  ascribe 
it  rather  to  their  secluded  position,  or  their  inconsiderable 
numiiers,  or  the  comparative  infrcoucncy  of  their  wars,  or 
their  general  poverty,  nay,  to  the  cold  winds  from  their  bills, 
or  to  the  very  cabbages  tliey  eat,  than  to  the  religious  insti¬ 
tutes  of  Menu,  which  the  Colonel  says  they  hold  in  such  awful 
reverence. 

He  judges  that  the  Brahminical  tenets  and  rites  are  main* 
taiued  in  greater  purity  here  than  among  the  more  mixed 
and  disturbed  population  of  Hindostan,  and  that  there  arc 
very  large  treasures  of  the  sacred  writings  in  possession  of 
the.  Brahmin  literati,  one  of  whom  in  Briatgong  is  reputed 
to  a  library  of  15,000  volumes.  It  is  to  he  regretted 
tbat  this  inestimable  repository  of  knowledge  should  not  liave 
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been  open  to  our  author,  with  time  for  an  extensive  examl. 
nation  ;  since  it  probably  contains,  besides  the  other  valuables 
avast  niunher  of  historical  documents,^  ot  no  less  authenticity 
and  importance — than  the  chronological  series  of  the  Nepaul 
monarchs,  with  which  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  occu¬ 
py  a  considerable  number  of  the  pages  of  this  royal  quarto* 
a  record  that  goes  back  several  thoiisand  years,  frequently 
gives  from  sixty  to  ninety  years  for  the  reign  of  a  single 
monarch,  and  distinguishes  the  one  in  this  illustrious  seriesi 
previously  to  whose  reign  no  snow  had  ever  fallen  in  Ne¬ 
paul,  and  who  effected  by  certain  religions  rites  the  change 
of  climate,  in  consequence  of  which  the  mountains  hecaine 
white  for  the  first  time.  Our  author  does  not  profess  any 
faith  in  the  accuracy  of  this  record;  but  why  is  such  foolerv 
to  be  obtruded  on  the  public?  It  should  seem,  that  since 
a  few  Englishmen  have  learnt  to  read  Sanscrit,  the  charac¬ 
teristic  manliness  of  our  national  taste  is  assumed  to  be,  or 
expected  and  required  to  become,  renounced  for  the  stupid 
puerility  that  would  accept  as  entertainment,  or  even  as 
knowledge,  any  quantity  of  stark  nonsense,  provided  it  come 
from  the  ‘  poovans’.  'I’lie  same  silly  gravity,  ami  shew  of 
learning  and  research,  displayed  in  bringing  loads  of  such 
worthless  stuff  from  any  other  quarter,  would  be  regarded 
as  below  the  derision  of  the  humblest  school-hoy.  And  on 
what  ground  is  it,  that  Indian  nonsense  is  expected  to  be 
privileged  beyond  all  other  nonsense  ?  Is  it  thus  precious 
because  it  is  the  only  return  which  this  unfortunate  nation 
obtains  for  so  many  millions  taken  from  its  taxes,  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  empire^  as  it  is  called,  in  India? 

Nepaul  has,  properly  speaking,  no  political  constitution, 
the  monarchy  being  just  as  absolute  as  the  holder  can 
maintain  it,  amidst  the  difHculties  arising  from  the  cabals 
and  occasional  insubordination,  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
nobility.  A  number  of  offices  of  slate,  with  their  powers 
and  privileges,  are  particularized.  That  of  the  criminal 
judge  is  excellently  contrived  to  make  him  as  corrupt  as 
l>ossiblc. 

’^rhe  climate  of  the  country,  as  experienced  on  its  higher 
grounds,  receives  much  commendation,  and,  on  account  of 
its  coolness,  is  held  forth  as  the  place  .to  which  the  European 
invalids  in  India  are,  some  time  hence,  to  resort  for 
recovery,  instead  of  taking  the  voyage  to  Europe.  No  doubt 
seems  to  be  entertained  that  we  shall  in  due  time  get  such  a 
footing  in  the  countiy*,  as  to  make  it  ser\"e  all  our  purposes  to 
admiration. 

Our  author  says,  that  ancient  books  mention  what  is  now 
a  kingdom  as  a  great  lake,  and  that  the  soil  affords  demon- 
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strativc  eviJence  of  its  haviii|r  been  so.*- He  gives  the  best 
account  lie  cuiiltl  obtain  of  tlic  several  rt>acis,  orratlier  passes, 
leading  from  its  central  cities  into  the  adjacent  kingdom  ; 
and  a  slight  sketch,  on  what  was  unavoidably  slight  authority, 
of  some  of  the  wild  regions,  and  if  possilde  wilder  inhabi- 
tints,  among  the  mountains — which  oecup>  an  unknown  space, 
and  contain  in  their  recesses,  tribes  of  wliicli  the  name  is  all 
that  can  he  known. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  volume,  we  find  along  vocabulary 
of  the  two  principal  languages  spuhen  in  the  country,  an  at- 
tem])t  to  define  the  boundaries  of  ilic  kingdom,  and  a  minute 
itinerary  of  the  Colonel’s  route.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
hook  indeed  is  much  of  the  nature  of  a  road  directory,  and, 
as  such,  will  be,  as  it  was  meant  to  be,  of  gri'at  service  to 
any  future  adventurers  under  the  ^»alne  destination,  but  is  to 
the  last  degree  uninteresting  and  tiresome  to  a  reader 
sitting  ipiietly  by  his  fire  side  in  Kngland. — The  Appendix 
consists  of  tiie  Colonel’s  despatches  to  his  government,  and 
various  papers,  of  very  little  general  interest,  relative  to 
the  ditierences  between  the  governments  of  Nepaul  and 
Chii’a. 

Art.  IV.  j4n  Enquiry  into  the  lAmitt  and  peculiar  Olyeets  of  Fhydcal  and 
Metaphysical  Science ^  tending  principally  to  illustrate  the  nature  of 
Causation ;  and  the  opinions  ot  Philosophers,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
concerning  that  relation,  by  R.  E.  Scott,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Moral 
Phiiosc^hj,  in  the  University  of  King’s  College,  Aberdeen.  8vo.  pp. 
307.  Price  Ss.  Longman  and  Co.  1810. 

’^11  ERE  is  nothing  original  or  profound,  either  in  the 
thoughts  or  reasoning  of  this  Impiiry ; — nor  are  the  mate, 
rials  of  which  it  consists  put  together  with  much  skill,  or  re- 
enmmended  by  the  charms  of  elegant  writing.  The  general 
doctrine,  however,  which  it  tends  to  inculcate  will  be  con. 
sidered  as  very  heretical  by  some  of  the  deepest  thitikers  of 
the  present  age.  It  will  be  extremely  dilRcult,  we  apprehend, 
if  not  impossible,  to  reconcile  it  with  the  general  tenor,  as 
well  as  the  express  declaration  of  Sacred  Scripture;  while  it 
will  give  a  violent  shock  to  the  feelings  of  pious  minds.  For 
these  reasons,  we  shall  iicrform  a  task,  acceptable  perhaps  to 
our  readers,  however  irlttome  to  ourselves,  if  wc  exanime  with 
some  care  the  notion  of  Mr.  Scott  on  the  subject  of  causation, 
together  with  his  objections  to  the  commonly  received  doc* 
trine  on  that  obscure  point 

The  ln«]uiry  is  divided  into  three  chapters*.  The  first  is 
taken  up  in  explaining  the  various  meanings  of  the  term 
cause  :  The  second  contains  a  history  of  the  opinions  of  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  philosophers  on  the  subject  of  causation  : 
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And  the  third  is  an  i  nrrstigation  of  the  real  nature  of  that 
relation.  To  the  whole  are  added  two  Appendices,  the  one  in 
support  of  human  liberty,  the  other  on  the  dilTerencc  between 
activity  and  causation. 

The  doctrine  which  !\Ir.  Scott  has  been  at  the  pains  to 
write  this  book  in  order  to  establish,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  words. 

*  The  phenomena  of  nature  regularly  recur  in  consequence  of  the 
properties  with  which  the  Deit  y  has  endowed  matter ;  and  require  for 
their  explanation,  not  his  con’ttant  interference,  but  only  the  original 
fiat  by  which  motion  was  communicated  to  the  universe.*  pp. 
‘195,  196. 

In  another  passage,  somewhat  more  clumsily  expressed,  he 
gives  it  as  his  opinion, 

‘  That  the  universe  is  origInaJiy  set  in  OiOtion  by  the  Deity ;  and 
that  the  phenomena  of  nature  regularly  recur,  in  consequence  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  with  which  he  has  endowed  matter, and  the  original Jiathj  which 
motion  was  communicated  to  it.’  p.  179. 

lie  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware,  that  this  heresy  would 
never  gain  ground,  among  thinking  men,  as  long  as  it  was 
belicxcd  that  the  phenomena  of  nature  have  not  a  necessary 
connection  with  each  other,  and  that,  however  firm  our  con¬ 
viction  be,  that  every  change  in  nature  bus  a  cause,  the  imme¬ 
diate  agent  in  the  scene  wdl  for  ever  remain  invisible  to  mor¬ 
tal  eyes.  He  has,  therefore,  in  giving  an  account  of  Mr. 
Hume's  notions  of  causation,  likewise  set  himself  to  refute  the 
doctrine  maintained  in  his  famous  Kssay  on  Power.  We  must 
indeed  confess  wc  are  very  suspicious  of  every  thing,  coming 
from  that  insidious  sceptic,  that  has  but  a  remote  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.  In  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Hume’s  P'ssay  ou  Power,  however.  Dr.  Reid  has 
entireiy  acquiesced  ;  and  Mr.  Stewart,  among  other  celebrat¬ 
ed  metaphysicians,  has  represented  it  as  more  favourable  to 
theism,  than  even  the  common  notions  on  the  subject.  It  oc¬ 
casioned  a  little  surprise,  to  find  our  learned  Professor  hold- 
ing  it  up  as  of  dangerous  tendency — as  devoid  of  all  claims 
to  originality  ; — ana  representing  the  arguments  jemployed  to 
support  it  as  directed  to  a  totally  ditfereiit  object,  mr.  S.may 
certainly,  on  this  head,  congratulate  himselt  on  being  **  wiser 
tJian  his  teachei*s.”  But  little  merit,  however,  can  be  claimed 
for  refuting  unskilful  reasoning ;  and  a  very  ordinary  share 
of  sagacity  is  sufficient  lo  expose  un plausible  sophistry.  Let 
us  sec  bow  Mr.  Scott  has  succeeded. 

He  acknowledges  that  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Hume’s  reasoning 
is  conclusive;  and  that  if  sensation  were  the  only  source  ol  our 
know  ledge,  wc  should  never  be  able  to  form  a  notion  of  power. 
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But  when  Mr.  Hume  nmintnins  farther,  th  ut  even  reflection  on 
the  tacuUies  of  our  mluti  does  not  furuinhi  us  with  a  notion  of 
power,  our  author  takes  tin?  lilk'rty  to  dis  lent.  For,  he  sayr, 

‘  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  a  jKtwor  f  ^  moving  our  liiuh.s, 
and  of  controuHug  our  thoughts;’  and  agaii  i,  ‘  we  are  coiisciouh 
that  we  possess  a  certain  degree  of  coiiiumnd  over  ouf 
thoughts,  and  that  by  certain  voluntary  «  MVort  we  can  cause 
our  limbs  to  move.’  pp.  I7U,  181.  But  vre  4leiuur  to  this. 
Tlie  province  of  consciousness,  as  we  take  it,  is  circumscriheci 
hy  the  facultU  s  of  the  mind  ;  and  wliaU  rver  changes  in  the 
iiicinbcrs  of  our  body  may  succeed  our  volitions,  they  can 
never  be  the  objects  of  consci«>usiH*ss.  \  Fe  c.annot  then  be 
‘conscious’  tliat  we  possess  an  autitority  ove  t  our  bodily  organs, 
riie  exercise  of  cofisciousitess,  wo  p  rosmue,  is  confined 

to  the  present  moment.  It  cannot  revert  t<  »  the  past,  nor  ex¬ 
tend  to  ilie  future.  As  the  volition  that  in  ay  alter  the  train  of 
our  thouorhts  or  reasonings,  is  not  simultaneous  with  the  altera¬ 
tion  itself,  w  e  cannot  he  ‘  conscious’  that  ’a  e  are  able  to  coii- 
troulthe  thouohts  of  our  mind.  Since,  then,  a  human  being 
without  memory  and  sensation  would  nev4  tr  even  susp€x:t  the 
existence  of  power, — and  yet  no  man  douh»ts  of  his  authority 
over  the  organs  of  his  body  and  the  pow*5r  of  his  mind, — 
it  seems  a  hatnrsi  conclusion,  that  the  4  txi.stence  of  inperoi 
faculties  generates  this  uni  vers, il  conviction,  and  suggests  the 
existence  of  what  is  not  the  object  of  any  solitary  facult}** 
If  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  Mr.  Scot^,  in  the  following  pas* 
sages,  accords  with  our  views;  and  has  unwittingly  been  irea- 
cherons  to  his  own  account  of  the  origin  of  our  idea  of 
power. 

‘  Of  the  fact,  that  vegetation  is  produced  by  the  sowing  of  a  seed  in 
proper  circumstances,  we  are  as  certain  as  we  can  be  of  any  matter  of  daily 
experience,  although  we  shall  probably  never  complctel  y  learn  the  nature 
of  this  curious  phenomenon.  In  like  manner,  it  is  a  fact  established  by 
the  daily  testimony  of  consciousnes  ,  that  we  possess  a  «:oatroul  or  power 
over  our  bodily  organs,  and  even  over  the  train  of  thoughts,  by  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  volition  ;  although  w'e  are,  and  probably  cvfjr  shall  continue, 
ignorant  of  the  secret  connexion  by  which  this  inlluence  is  carried 
on.’  np.  171.  172. 

‘  The  co-operation  of  memory  and  of  reason,  in  thus  forming  the 
■oiion  of  power,  is  so  extremely  that  1  do  not  think  it  would 

he  very  erroneous  to  say  that  the  notion,  or  idea,  even  thus  formed,  is  an 
idea  of  reflection  or  of  consciousness.  In  fact,  the  exercise  of  memory 
enters  more  or  less  into  cuerjf  mental  process  which  furnishes  the  me.'ina 
®f  acquiring  knowledge ;  for  we  could  not  compare  together  even  the 
^ious  tenns  w’hich  co  upose  a  single  propositioo,  were  we  totally  desti* 
^  of  this  faculty.’  p.  186. 

These  extracts  would  afford  imitter  for  an  ample  comincn- 
^y  ;  but  we  mutit  be  conteiiL  with  saying — that  it  is  by  taki.)]|f 
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ndvantage  of  a  grea  t  vagueness  in  Mr.  Hume’s  terms,  and  by 
indulging,  in  an  equal  want  of  precision  himself,  that  Mr, 
Scott  lias  been  able,,  with  any  colour  of  plausibility,  to  derive 
from  consciousness  the  notion  of  power. 

This,  however,  isvnotthe  only  point  at  which  Mr.  S.  abandoni 
the  philosophers  of  liis  own  school.  He  differs  from  them,  also,  J 
with  regard  to  the  lourcefrom  which  he  derives  our  conviction 
that  every  effect  ha  s  a  cause.  It  is  not  a  contingent  truth  of  the 
intuitive  kind,  he  loaintains,  since  it  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
of  the  faculties  lb  at  are  the  separate  inlets  of  the  elementary  ' 
principles  of  know!  edge  ;  nor  is  it  a  yiccessat  y  iryiih^  since,  he  i 
says,  the  contrary  is  by  no  moans  inconceivable  or  impossible.  | 
p.  I9'i.  Now,  tha  t  any  thing  should  begin  to  exist,  without 
something  previous  to  itself  as  the  source  or  reason  of  its 
existence,  tx,  in  o  nr  judgment,  absolutely  impossible;  and, 
consequently,  uttrirly  inconceivable.  To  assort  the  contrary,  j 
is  the  boldest  effort  of  the  Sceptical  Philosophy  ;  and  to  got  it  i 
believetl,  seems  t( »  be  the  grand  design  of  Mr.  Hume’s  metu-  ^ 
physical  specniatiuns.  For,  be  was  well  aware  that  men,  in 
general,  reason  too  nnskilfnlly  to  distinguish  between  the  j 
possible  and  the  actual ;  and  that  if  they  could  once  be  led  * 
to  suppose,  that  the  wisdom  and  goodness  so  conspicuous  in 
the  universe  might  liave  arisen  from  itoihing,  they  would  have  | 
no  didicnlty  in  concluding,  that  it  was  not  the  workmansliip  Ij 
of  a  wise  and  he  nevoient  author.  It  was  worthy  of  his  philo- 
sophy  to  assert,  that  ‘  the  falling  of  a  pebble  ma}',  for  aught 
‘  we  know,  extinguish  the  sun  ;  or  the  wish  of  a  man  controul  ; 
‘the  plaiif'is  in  their  orbits.’.  But  it  remained  for  Mr.  Scott  , 
gravely  to  maintain,  (p.  192')  that  a  thing  may  begin  to  exist  j 
without  the  operation  of  an  eiRcient  power.  I 

Having  thus  seen,  that  though  we  have  no  conception  of  | 
the  link  that  hinds  together  the  succcs.sive  events  of  lime,  we  |j 
are  yet  lirmly  persuaded  that  no  event  can  take  place  without  | 
the  mtlnence  of  some  agent ;  we  may  now  attend  to  the  argu-  | 
nient  which  Mr.  S.  has  employed  to  evince,  that  the  phenomena  |j 
the  inaieria’i  world  arise  immediately  from  the  qualities  of  1 
mailer.  His  proof  is  of  the  inductive  kind;  and  consists  in  | 
actually  dedneing  from  these  qualities,  the  mechanical  and  | 
chemical,  as  well  as  the  physiological  phenonuMia  of  nature.  | 
Were  it  allowed  that  he  has  succeeded  in  deriving  pari^  his  f 
proof  is  very  ineomplele,  as  he  pretends  only  ti*  be  able  to  'a 
derive  a  very  small  part^  of  the.  appearances  from  the  properties  | 
of  matter.  If  these  properties  were  Miliicient  to  account  lor  f 
the  more  simple  and  obvious  phenomera,  yet  as  tlie  rtucr  and  fj 
more  complicated  phenomena  cannot  he  deduced  from  iht  | 
properties  with  wliich  matter  has  been  endowed  !)y  the  Supreme  j 
Being,  we  might  inler  that  he  had  reserved  tiioai  as  the  ;j 
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vincc  on  which  perpetually  to  exert  his  pow'cr,  and  display  his 
unrivalled  skill  and  inexhaustible  goodness.  As  a  veil,  which 
our  utmost  clloris  cannot  penetrate,  han^s  over  the  animal  and 
vegetable  economy,  and  as  we  labour,  in  vain,  to  discover  the 
hand  that  adorns  and  shifts  the  rich  and  varied  scene  of 
nature,  a  pious  philosopher  is  justified  in  concluding,  that  the 
Head  himself  ^  is  the  life  of  all  that  lives;*  that  lie  actuates 
the  whole  by  his  presence,  and  is  the  immediate  source  of 
whatever  is  grand  in  the  operation,  or  wise  in  the  provisions, 
or  exquisite  in  the  ornaments  of  universal  nature. 

We  are,  however,  far  from  thinking  that  Mr.  S.  has  suc¬ 
ceeded,  in  deducing  the  most  vulgar  and  simple  phenomena 
from  the  properties  of  matter.  Haconiau  induction  has,  indeed, 
an  imposing  ajipearance.  But  us  the  most  skilful  experimen¬ 
talist  may  he  guilty  of  such  an  oversight,  as  that  his  experi¬ 
ments  will  give  an  erroneous  result,  so  Mr.  Scott,  with  what¬ 
ever  care  he  may  liave  conducted  his  induction,  seems  to  have 
committed  a  mistake  which  maieriallv  affects  the  general 
conclusion.  The  properties  of  matter  are  themselves  the 
phenomena, — generalized,  reduced  tuclusses,  and  distinguished 
l.'V  particular  appellations,  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  For 
example,  the  universal  gravitation,  supposed  by  Newton  and 
his  followers  to  he  diffused  throughout  the  universe,  is  not  a 
property  inherent  in  matter  distinct  from  effects,  hut  the 
denomination  of  a  particular  class  of  phenomena,  w’hich  expe¬ 
riment  and  observation  teach  ns  to  consider  as  universally 
taking  place.  Mp.  S  ,  we  believe,  w  ould  he  rather  at  a  loss,  if 
he  were  put  to  describe  the  property,  without  being  allowed 
,  to  include  the  particulars  that  constitute  the  phenomena,  of 
gravitation.  If  such  is  the  case,  however,  Mr.  S.  has  been 
raising  a  structure  on  the  sand  ;  and,  since  the  phenomena  of 
nature  cannot  be  explained  by  the  assumption  of  matter  and 
motion,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  imiuediale  agency  of  the 
Deity.  Not,  indeed,  that  this  hypothesis  is  without  its  didi- 
culties.  But,  it  being  that  to  which  we  arc  led  by  oiur  most 
careful  investigation,  w’e  cannot  be  induced  to  abandon  it 
by  ordinary  objections ; — though  these  objections  led  Cud- 
worth  to  have  recourse  to  the  conceit  of  a  ‘  plastic  nature,’ 
— and  have  induced  Mr.  S.  to  attribute  the  phenomena  of 
nature  to  the  properties  of  matter. 

In  ascribing  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity  all  the 
events  of  time,  the.  minute  as  well  as  the  vast,  we  are  sup- 
posed  to  assign  him  a  task  too  me?..!,  or  too  onerous;  and 
to  degrade;  w'hile  we  mean  to  exalt  him.  Now,  with 
regard  to  the  greater  which  the  ivine  Being  would 

appear  to  possess,  if,  instead  of  upholding  all  things  by 
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his  power,  and  aclunlinir  them  by  his  influence,  he  had  con. 
sirncted  tlie  machine  so  as,  without  his  interference,  spon. 
taneonslv  lo  accomplish  his  purposes,  we  must  say  that  it  is,  in 
some  im*?isure,  a  m  'tier  of  taste,  in  which  we  can  never  expect 
Mr.  Mnmo  to  a^ree  with  Malebranche,  or  Dr.  Clarke.  It  is 
obvious,  that  if  it  be  too  mean  an  office  to  assign  the  Supreme 
Being  the  actual  production  of  natural  phenomena,  it  is  also 
beneath  his  dignity  to  witness  whatever  is  done  under  the  sun. 
His  essence,  therefore,  by  which  he  is  present  to  all  the  beings 
in  the  universe,  must  be  circumscribed  ;  and  limits  must  be 
assigned  to  the  understanding  that  comprehends  all  things  in 
itself.  The  distrartroits  prmidence  of  Cudworth  we  cannot 
help  thinking  vers*  oxtravaeant.  As  if  he  who  only  wills,  and  it 
is  done,  were  not  perfectly  at  bis  ease  in  elVecting  whatever 
c^mes  to  pass  !  Indeed,  the  whole  spirit  of  these  objections 
savours  very  much  of  the  pious  solicitude  that  Kpicurits  disco- 
veivd  for  the  honour  and  tranquility  of  the  gods,  in  excluding 
them  front  the  cai\*  of  human  affairs,  and  confining  them  to 
the  quiet  and  indolent  retirement  of  heaven. 

Thus  dream  they,  and  contrive  to  save  a  God 
The  incumbrance  of  his  own  concerns ;  and  spare 
The  great  artificer  of  all  that  moves 
The  stress  of  a  continual  act,  the  pain 
Of  unremitted  vigilance  and  care : 

As  too  laborious  and  severe  a  task ! 

We  have  been  more  solicitous  to  viiulicote  the  generally 
received  account  of  the  nature  of  causation,  as  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  ilie  doctrine  of  a  particular  providence.  If 
God  does  not  interfere  in  na'tiiral  events,  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  supp<ised  that  he  interferes  in  the  afi'airs  of  intelligent 
agents  ;  it  being  easy  to  conclude,  that  all  diivction  or  super- 
intendance  of  a  superior  intelligence,  will  break  in  upon  their 
lihertv,  and,  in  fact,  be  inconsistent  with  responsibility. 
While  pious  men,  therefore,  w'ill  feel  an  unspeakable  pleasure 
in  the  persuasion,  that  ilnuigh  God  is  invisible,  they  are  eveiy 
wlicre  enconqiassed  with  bis  influence,  an<l  su^ilained  by  his 
energy,  they  will  .also  cherish  this  persuasion  as  a  powerful 
preservative  from  moral  evil,  a  great  encouragement  to  devo- 
tion,  and  an  unfailing  source  of  consolation. 

Art.  V.  Brief  RernaTJit  on  the  Character  and  Comfiositirm  of  the  Uustiu 
and  a  Sketch  of  the  Campaign  in  Poland  in  the  years  1806 
and  1807,  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson.  Aid  de  camp  to  the  King,  Knight 
of  the  Military  order  of  Maria  Theresa,  &c.  &c.  &:c.  4to.  pp.  ?76. 
With  seven  Engraved  Plans.  Price  21.  2s.  Egerton.  1810. 

TT  is  with  no  common  interest,  that  we  sit  down  to  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  a  work  written  bv  one  of  the  most  brave  and  enter- 
prizing  officers  of  the  British  army.  It  is  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
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that  Europe  is  indebted  for  the  successful  conduct  of  a  most 
important  experiment,  for  t^e  creation  of  a  species  of  military 
force,  which  appears  calculated  to  throw  uifRculties  nearly 
insurmountable  in  the  way  of  an  invading  army.  The  Lu* 
sitanian  Legion  which  was  raised,  oflicered,  and  disciplined 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert,  was  the  element  of  the 
Portuguese  army  now  in  British  pay,  and,  under  the  orders 
of  Marshal  Reresford,  contributing  essentially  to  the  sue* 
cessful  defence  of  their  country. 

<  The  perusal,’  obterrei  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  *ofa  French  extra-official 
narrative  of  the  campaigns  of  1S06  and  1807,  and  a  late  British  pub* 
lication  on  the  character,  customs,  and  manners  of  Russia,  with  a  reriew 
of  that  work,  awakened  my  feeling,  and  induced  me  to  attempt  the  vin¬ 
dication  of  a  brave  people . 1  determined  to  expose  the  false  and  exr 

aggerated  statement  of  our  common  enemy,  by  contrasting  it  with  an  im¬ 
portant  historical  narrative  of  facts,  so  that  the  future  historian  may  be 
able  to  diKriminate  between  truth  and  fallacy,  and  to  mitigate  the  evils 
which  a  work  written  at  a  gloomy  period  in  Russian  history  was  calculated 
to  occasion,  when  better  umes  and  a  more  enlightened  government  have 
succeeded.’ 

In  the  controversy  between  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  Dr.  Clarke 
we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon  Vo  interfere.  We  consi* 
der  the  present  publication  chiefly  valuable  as  a  military  work, 
coming  from  an  ufficer^of  high  accomplishments,  and  commu¬ 
nicating  important  information  with  respect  to  the  character, 
composition,  and  conduct  of  the  Russian  army.  It  is  obvious 
that  considered  in  this  light  these  *  Brief  Remarks,’  are  Ics* 
the  subject  of  criticism  than  of  abstract,  and  we  shall  accor¬ 
dingly  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  a  clear  and  distinct  view 
of  the  contents  of  this  interesting  work. 

It  begins  with  an  account  of  the  Russian  Infantry,  which  is 
described  as 

*  Generally  composed  of  athletic  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  40, 
endowed  with  great  bodily  strength,  but  generally  of  short  stature,  with 
martial  countenance  and  complexion ;  inured  to  the  extremes  of  weather 
and  hardship,  to  the  worst  and  scantiest  food ;  to  marches  for  days  and 
nights  of  four  hours  repose,  and  six  hours  progress;  accustomed  to 
laborious  toils,  and  the  carriage  of  heavy  burdens;  ferocious  but  disciplined  ; 
obstinately  brave  and  suscrotible  of  endiusiastic  excitements ;  devoted  to 

their  sovereign,  their  chief,  and  their  sbuntry . ....The  bayonet  is  a 

truly  Russian  weapon.  The  British  alone  are  authorized  to  dispute  their, 
exclusive  pretension  to  this  arm;  but  as  the  Russian  soldier  is  chosen  for 
the  army  out  of  a  numerous  population,  with  the  greatest  attention  to  his 
j>hysical  powers,  the  battalions  of  the  former  have  superior  advantages. 
The  untrained  Russian  also,  like  the  Briton,  undaunted  whilst  he  can 
affi  ont  the  danger,  disdains  the  protection  of  favouring  ground,  or  the 
example  of  his  adversary,  and  presents  his  body  exposed  from  head  to 
foot  cither  to  the  aim  of  die  marksman,  or  the  storm  of  the  cannonade. 
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3uti  although  Rutibi.in  courage  is  ia  the  field  so  pre-cmincut,  a  Ku^fiaa 
army,  in  niovtnicnts  that  are  r  *tin  unison  with  the  Russian  principle  cf 
waiiaiv,  and  i  uwarrow’s  pracucc,  presents  to  an  cnterprizing  and  ctcr  '' 
inferior  enemy  all  the  advantages  that  may  be  dcrivoil  Ironi  a  state  of 
diboiganizaiion  of  the  niilitaiy  irnme;  and  the  most  difficult  of  human 
opt  rations,  to  the  ye:.r  1607,  was  the  conduct  of  a  Russian  rctre.*:t.* 

It  does  not  very  clearly  appear,  how  the  operations  of  the 
year  lb07  have  contributed  to  lessen  the  difticuiiies  of  a 
iliissian  roiront.  Tiicre  certainly  can  be  no  coinparisou 
between  the  uninililary  confusion  of  Henningzen’s  Oights, 
and  the  scientific  inovcir.cnts  o{'  Suwarrow’s  retreat  from 
»S\viUerland.  Benningzen’s  march  >vas  covered  by  a  cloud  of 
Cossacks,  ami  by  a  strong  liody  of  troojis  under  t!ie  accom¬ 
plished  Ihigriuluon:  he  was  in  no  real  danger  of  being  hem- 
iiiCvl  in,  or  cut  olV;  he  was  near  the  frontier  of  his  own 
eoniury  ;  and,  especially  after  the  baltie  of  Eylaii,  there  was 
by  no  means  an  imperative  necessity  lor  rtlrcaiingat  all.  But  ' 
Suwr.rrow  was  in  a  situation  of  unexampled  dithculiy,  with  a  ' 
inerc  handful  of  troops,  without  cavalry,  in  a  country  of  moun¬ 
tains  and  defiles,  absolutely  abandoned  by  his  allies,  and 
almost  surrouiKicd  by  a  superior  enemy.  Yet  in  this  perilous 
])csi  he  maintained  his  ground,  to  give  the  defeated  Austrians 
an  opportunity  ot  retrieving  their  lost  battles;  and  when  he 
found  that  all  was  hopeless,  avoided  the  tempting  snare 
ofTered  to  him  by  Massena,  and  receded  slowly,  iirmiy,  and 
even  victoriously,  until  his  able  but  baflled  adversary  (]uitied 
the  pursuit,  despairing  of  success.  We  are  the  more  sur¬ 
prised  that  Sir  llol)eit  VV’ilson  siiouUl  have  overlookeil  this  im¬ 
portant  illustrative  event,  as  he  soon  alier  pays  the  following 
merited  compliment  to  the  memory  of  the  Russian  K  haled. 


‘The  Russian,  nurtured  from  earliest  infancy  to  consider  Russia  as 
the  supreme  nation  of  the  world,  always  regards  himself  as  an  iniportnnl 
component  pai  t  of  the  irresistible  mass,  Suwarrow  professed  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  profiting  of  the  prejudice,  atthieved  with  most  inadequate 
means  the  most  splendid  succesj^  and  whilst  hy  was  more  regardless  of 
their  blood  than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  he  was  affec¬ 
tionately  endeared  to  every  soldier  as  his  parent ;  and  national  pride  and 
•personal  admiration  have  deified  him  as  the  still  presiding  god  of  their 
battles.  An  acquaintance  with  the  composition  of  his  armies,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  insignificant  numerical  strength,  the  assurance  of  the 
internal  impediments  that  he  had  to  encounter,  certainly  so  augment  the 
‘merit  of  his  exploits,  that  he  is  enuded  to  the  jeputation  of  one  of  the 
£rst  captains  that  ever  ap|>oareck  fiis  very  eccentricities  were  characte¬ 
ristic  of  lus  superiority  of  intelligence.'  ’ 

i'hc  Russian  Infantry  is  described  as  exercising  ‘with  great 
precision,’  and  as  executing  with  the  utmost  rapidity  their 
two  favourite  evolutions,  the  formation  of  columns  and 
•quarts.  Their  food  is  of  the  ‘  coarsest  quality,  and  in  tb« 
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late  war  tliey  carricxl  no  tents,  and  constjintly  bivouaccd 
without  shelter  in  the  depth  ol' the  severe  \vinu*r  of  I7ll7,  nor 
had  they  any  additional  covering  to  their  ragged  great  coat* 
jn  which  they  always  inarched.* 

Sir  Hohert  speaks  in  the.  Iiighest  terms  of  the  Idght  In* 
fantry,  and  the  Imperial  Giiatd.  Of  the  laiier  he  observes, 

*  At  Tilsit,  the  guards  of  France,  of  Russia,  and  some  of  Prussi.j,  pt. 

raded  in  the  same  town.  Those  of  France,  whatever  may  b*  theie 
military  merits,  made  but  a  very  indittVrent  appearance,  anJ  being  ge¬ 
nerally  small  men,  the  grenadier  high  cap  liad  an  contrary  to 

ornament  or  grandeur.  Those  of  Piussia  utn*  too  much  mined  to 
be  estimated  justly,  yet  the  stature  and  proporti  n  w...’‘e  bcir.T  tli..n  thoa« 
of  France  :  hut  the  guards  of  Russia  surpassed  '.I*,  “  as  d  ly  l.glu  vloiii 
a  lamp.’*  They  exhibited  a  combination  of  Hum  inii  stmr.e,  of  manly 
expre>sion  and  warlike  simplicity,  of  martial  o’t.uraoier  .»ti  1  l).*auty, 
which  was  not  only  unrivalled,  but  elevated  above  all  comparison.’ 

♦  'I  he  Russian  cavalry  is  certainly  the  bi*»t  mounted  of  any  upon 

the  continent;  and  as  English  horses  can  never  serve  abtoad  in  Eng¬ 
lish  condition,  it  is  the  best  mounted  in  f  urope . I  he  appoint* 

ments  .arc  of  the  best  quality,  superior  to  iiiost  of  the  coniinenul  na¬ 
tions,  but  latterly  France  has  applied  so  ruuch  alien :io!i  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  her  cavalry  equipiTK*nt,  thit  she  may  dispute  t’ne 

preference . At  the  battle  of  Fiiedliud,  when  lioiiiiparie,  by  the 

•uj)criority  of  numbers  had  forced  the  Russian  left,  and  gained  pos¬ 
session  of  the  town  of  PViedland,  with  the  bridges  over  the  Alh*r — 

notwithstanding  their  losses  on  a  day  where  they  had  repeatedly 
charged — notwithstanding  the  poaiiion  in  which  they  were  now  exposed, 
and  the  ruin  that  threatened  by  dcLy  in  the  field — animated  with  generous 
resolution  to  save  the  centre  and  right  wing  of  their  army,  t!tey  rustl¬ 
ed  across  the  plain,  charged  the  advaaciug  centre  of  the  enemy, 
and  by  their  daring  efforts  and  bold  coantcaance,  enabU'd  the  rerieat 
of  the  infantry,  with  all  their  caunon,  tluough  an  almost  impracticable 
ford,  ii>  tlie  presence  of  Booapartc,  and  80,000  men. 

'^J'he  Artillery  \%  a  favourite  object  with  ilio  govcrnni<ifvt 
and  the  Russian  oRicers.  It  i^  suid  by  our.  ;iuth(>r  to 
‘of  the  most  powerful  description,*  gailaiuly  served,  well 
horsed,  ynd,  in  every  part  of  its  ttpiipiuent,  ctMiipltio. 
'I’he  immense  number  of  guns,  which  Sir  Robert  slates 
the  Russians  to  carry  into  battle,  appears  tons,  aiul  indc'd 
i.s  admitted  by  himself,  to  be  extremely  disproportioned.  In 
a  defensive  ))Ositioii,  if  well  secured,  they  must  maice  fear¬ 
ful  bavock  in  the  advauciug  columns  of  tho  eneuiy;  but 
they  must  materially  impede  the  celerity  of  movement 
in  odensive  operation,  and  in  a  retreat  must,  obvious¬ 
ly,  be  embarrassing*  beyond  remedy.  Besides,  ic  ap» 
pears  to  us,  that  such  an  immense  trair\  of  artillery  has  a 
tendency  to  inHuence  thp  ^^nermiiialiaii  of  a  general, — to 
induce  liiiR  (o  sbeUer  biuiscU  behind  his  guns,  instead  of 
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adopting  a  bold  and  efltective  system  of  offensiTe  operation. 
On  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  too,  it  seems  ^likelv  to  hare 

•  an  injurious  effect.  Accustomed  to  an  entrenclhment  of 
artillery,  he  will  feel  himself  exposed  when  unavoidably 
separated  from  it ;  be  will  learn  to  depend  upon  it  as  an 
indispensable  auxiliary  ;  and  when  compelled  by  circunu 

•  stances  to  act  without  it,  will  feel  himself  deprived  of  his 
•best  protection,  and  his  must  powerful  arm. 

The  national  and  individual  peculiarities  of  the  Cossacks 
are  sufficiently  known  from  the  comparative  frequency  with 
which  they  have,  of  late,  Ixsen  described.  But  their  mi. 
litary  character  was  under  the  cognizance  of  Sir  Robert 
Wilson ;  and  it  is  sketched  with  great  spirit  in  the  follow, 
ing  extract. 

*  M  Ottited  on  t  reiy  little,  ill-conditioned,  but  well-bred  hone, 
which  can  walk  at  the  rate  of  5  miles  an  hour  with  ease,  or,  in  hit 
speed  dispute  the  race  with  the  swiftest—- with  a  short  whip  on  hit 
wrist  (as  he  wears  no  spur)  armed  with  a  lance,  a  pistol  in  hii 
girdle,  and  a  sword,  he  never  fears  a  competitor  in  single  combat; 
Imt  in  the  late  war  he  irresistibly  attacked  eVery  opposing  squadron 
in  the  held.  Terror  preceded  his  charge,  and  in  vain  discipTine  endes- 
Tourtd  to  present  an  impedimeor  to  the  protruding  pikes.  The 
Cuirassiers  alone  preserved  some  confidence,  and  appeared  to  baffle  the 
arm  and  skill  of  the  Cossaque ;  but  ic  tlie  battle  oi  Preuss  £ylau, 
when  the  cuirassiers  made  their  desperate  charge  on  the  Russian  ceritie, 
and  passed  through  an  interval,  the  Cossaques  instantly  bore  down  on 
them,  speared  them,  unhorsed  them,  and  In  a  few  moments,  fife 
hundred  and  thirty  Cossaquca  re-appeared  in  the  field  equipped  in  the 
spoil  of  the  slain.* 

Sir  Robert  is  an  admirable '  painter, — witness  the  follow, 
ing  description.  After  the  battle  of  Kylau,  Napoleon 
brought  forward  an  immense  mass  of  cavalry  to  overwhelm 
the  Russian  rear  guards,  commanded  by  Prince  Hagrathion 
and  by  Platow  thcA’taman  of  the  Cossacks, 

«  before  they  passed  the  bridges  of  the  river  which  flowed  behind 
them,  and  to  which  they  had  to  descend.  TheCossaques  saw  the  im¬ 
pending  danger,  and  began  to  press  back  in  confusion.  Platow  check¬ 
ed,  but  found  the  disorder  increasing*  He  imnnediatcly  sprang  fitM 
his  horse,  exclaiming  to  the  Cossaques,  **  let  those  who  are  base  enou^ 
abandon  their  /^ttaman.”  The  corrected  lines  paused.  He  gradually 
moved ;  with  ^  \Yaving  hand  kept  back  tliose  who  trespassed ;  sent 
his  orders  with  calmness  ;  reached  the  town  in  order ;  halted  at  the 
bridge  until  every  man  had  passed ;  destroyed  it,  and  still  on  foot, 
proceeded  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  struggling  ancle  deep 
through  the  heavy  sand ;  nor  could  the  most  tremendous  cannonade, 
and  the  incessant  fire  of  the  French  battalions,  crowning  the  op¬ 
posite  heights,  and  who  commenced  their  vollies  as  they  formed  mC- 
cessively,-  uccelentte  his  pace,  or  induce  him  to  mount  his  horse,  itfl 
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the  object  was  attained,  and  superior  duty  obliged  him,  for  tho  .dliec- 
tion  ot  other  operations.  His  mien,  his  venerable  and  aoldier^like 
^pwance,  his  solemn  dignity  of  manner,  combined,  with  the  awful 
incidents  of  the  scene,  to  render  this  one  of  the  most  imposing  and 
interesting  sights  that  could  be  witnessed.’ 

‘  Those  who  have  not  seen  the  atchievements  of  the  Cossaque,  may 
perhaps,  from  the  impression  of  former  opinion,  hesitate  to  credit  their 
su{«nority  in  cavalry  atucks  ;  but  what  body,  armed  with  sabres,  can 
resist  a  lance  projecting  above  six  feet  beyond  the  horses*  hea  is,  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  firmest  wrist,  and  impelled  with  the  activity  of  the  race¬ 
horse  ?  The  Cossaque  is  not  first  armed  with  a  lance  when  he  pr'^ceeds 
to  war,  or  when  he  attains  to  manhood ;  it  is  the  toy  of  his  infancy, 
and  the  constant  exercise  of  his  youth  ;  so  that  he  wields  it,  although 
from  14>  to  18  feet  in  length,  with  the  address  and  freedom  that  the  best 
swordsman  in  Europe  would  use  his  weapon.’ 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Dr.  Clarke  described  the  Cos¬ 
sacks, ‘as  eager  for  the  expeditiot)  meditated  by  Paul  against 
our  Indian  settlements.  This  is  confirmed  by  Sir  Hobert 
Wilson  ;  who  states,  that  10,000  of  them  were  actually  on 
their  way  to  the  frontiers,  when  they  were  recalled  by  thd 
death  of  Paul.  From  an  expedition  detached  by  any  Flu- 
ropean  power  against  our  Indian  possessions,  wc  cannot  per¬ 
suade  ourselves  that  we  have  much  to  fear*  The  ca- 
snaitiet  of  so  long  a  march ;  the  strong  defensive  positions 
of  our  Asiatic  frontier ;  the  mountain  fortresses,  and  nearly 
impassable  defiles  of  the  interior  ;  and  the  waste  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  without  the  means  of  reinforcement,  appear  to  throw 
insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  invading  enemy.  It 
is  true  that  the  invader  would  probably  be  joined  by  some 
of  the  native  states ;  but  when  we  considt^r  our  number¬ 
less  local  advantages,  and  the  tried  valour,  steady  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  perfect  organization  of  our  Indian  army, 
we  are  convinced  that,  humanly  speaking,  there  is  little  to 
be  dreaded  either  from  the  Mahratta  s^re,  or  the  Cos¬ 
sack  spear. 

The  Basquiers,  1500  of  whom  from  Grand  Tartary  joined 
the  Russian  army  after  the  battle  of  Friedland,  wear  steel 
helmetSi  and  coau  of  chain  mail,  but  their  arrows  are  not 
very  formidable  weapons  when  employed  ag^aiiist  fire-arms. 

The  Officers  of  cavalry  arc  said  to  be  unexceptionable  j 
but  the  inferior  officers  of  the  infantry  are  grossly  defi« 
cient  both  in  common  and  roiliury  knowledge;  and  ‘  the 
society  in  the  infantry  regiments,  is  generally  of  so  little 
worth,  that  the  nobility  of  the  country  commence  tbeir 
Career  in  the  guards  or  the  cavalry,  until  they  are  eligible 
for  those  ranks  in  the  hatulious  of  the  line,  which  assure 
them  a  better  association, — a  system  which  is  one  of  the 
btal  causes  of  the  condition  which  it  proposes  to  evitate* 
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.  The  Ilus  i;ih  staff  appears  to  be  wretchedly  administerecL  I 
l^he  orgrtni:!cttiofi  is  minutely  correct,  but  the  whole  system  I 
Mf  iluui  genient  is  deplorably  bad.  -  'fhe  comniissariat  is,  on  f 
the  contrary,  w’oll  0()in|,osed  as  to  otHcers,  but  destitute  L 
of  all  arranu^cment.  It  is  said  to  be  ‘  wrctcl^ed,  but  not 
tVoni  tlic  neglect  of  the  coniniissirios.  IVIaga7ines  and 
transports  arc  o;dy  to  be  provided  with  money  :  the  llnssiart 
treasury  was  exliansted,  and  British  aid  aniomuing  to  eighty 
llinusand  poumlswas  Itardly  obtained.’  The  I? ussian  hospitals 
were  never  tin’  e!>jcct  of  attention  until  the  late  war;  but 
even  tlic  ii  the  i  llorts  made  for  their  improvement,  were 
wholly  inade^piatc  to  the  exigency.  ^  At  Friedland  it  was 
remark'  d  by  an  oilicer  of  high  rank,  androf  viost  humam 
charact«'r,  that  a  catmon-ball  was  the  best  doctor  for  men 
without  limbs.*  It  must  ho  evident,*  that  this  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  Sound  system,  this  entire  neglect  and  improvidence 
in  so  many  important  de])anir.ents,  must  occasion  a  most  unne- 
cesrary  and  irremediable  waste  of  resources  and  of  men; 
inii  th.at  want  and  disease  must  in  ike  equal  havoc  with 
the  sword. 

We  have  thus  .given  an  outline  of  the  important 

part  of  the  present  work.  Brief  as  it  is,  it  has  occupied  so 
niucii  of  our  space,  that  we  must  pass  very  cursorily  over 
the  lemaiiuicr.  This  is  of  the  less  consequence^  as  we  ar« 
all  sufiicieiuly  acquainted  with  the  general  features^  and 
with  the  great  results  of  the  Polish  campaigns.  A  few 
corrections  of  gazette  reports^  and  the  exposure  of  the 
misrepresentations  of  the  French  Bulletins,  come  too  late 
lor  important  instruction,  and  are  little  calculated  to  lessen 
our  disappointment. 

Of  the  three  great  battles  which  were  fought  during  tliii 
desperate  war,  the  two  first  were,  according  to  Sir  -  Hoherl 
Wilson’s  report,  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Russians.  The 
first,  the  battle  of  Pultnsk,  appears  to  h.ave  been  the  most 
scientifically  fought,  and  the  most  completely  victorious  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians,  but  all  its  advantages  were  lost  from 
the  entire  want  of  co-operation  among  the  Russian  gcne« 
rals. 

During  the  retrogade  movements  previous  to  tlie  despe¬ 
rate  battle  of  Preuss  Eylan,  Prince  Bagratbion,  the  friend 
and  favourite  of  Suwarrow,  commanded  the  Russian  rcaN 
guard  ;  and  so  able  were  his  dispositions,  that  Bonaparte  i* 
said  to  have  confessed  that  “  they  were  most  ably  con¬ 
ducted,  and  full  of  instruction.”  In  the  battle,  the  Russian 
army  mustered  60,0(X)  men,  while  the  French  army  waa 
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not  /  lt*HS  than  90,0)0.’  After  several  unsiiccts’»fnl  nttempti 
on  the  Russian  left  win^  and  centre,  the  French  took  ad- 
vantai^e  of  a  snow  storm,  to  pour  lin  immense  force  upoti 
the  Muscovite  centre.  ‘  When  tiie  darkness  was  clearirruf, 
six  columns  of  the  cneihy,  incindinp;  the  French  f;nnds;’ 
and  supported  by  the  cavalry  and  a  numemns  artillery,  were 
discovered  close  upon  the  first  line  of  the  Rus*^ians.  At 
tiiat  moment,  CrLMicral  Benningzen  galloppcd  forward  with 
his  stafi*,  directed  the  reserves  to  advance,  and  n\archi‘ll 
down  to  meet  the  enemy,  whilst  his  exulting  troops  sliouted 
acclHiming  pe.ils  of  victory.’  ’I'he  French  were  repulsed 
with  tremendous  slaughter,  aivl  the  victory  appeared  to 
be  decided,  when  the  wlioio  aspect  of  the  fight  was  changed 
by  a  most  ably  conceived  and  execuicil  movemciu,  directed  hy 
Napoleon,  against  the  Hussian  left  and  rear.  Success  every 
where  attended  this  masteriy  evolution.  I'he  Russians  werd 
in  disorder;  and  their  ruin  appoaretl  inevitable,  when  tho 
Prussian  general,  Lestoeq,  entered  the  field,  with  his  small  hut 
gallant  corps,  by  the  enemy’s  lelt, — passed  the  right  wing 
of  the  Russian  army, — by  a  series  of  bold  and  well-concerted 
attacks  drew  the  Frencb  from  their  positions, — cleared  the 
Russian  rear, — gave  the  scattered  left  wing  time  to  rally,— 
and  decided  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Napoleon.  I'o  the  utter 
Hstonishinent  of  the  Russian  generals,  Renningzm  ordered 
a  retreat..  In  vain  did  his  officers  expostulate;  in  vain  did 
generals  Knoning  and  Tolstoy  oiler  to  attack  the  enemy,  and 
confirm  ilieir  defeat,  l^cnningzen  was  inflc'xibie  ;  and  the 
viclorious  Russians  retreated  in  dcs[)nir.  The  excuse  olfcred  bf 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  for  the  conduct  of  the  commander  in  chief 
is,  tiiat  he  was  about  uj  years  of  age,  that  he  hail  been  'Jd  hours 
on  horsebaek  without  food,  liiut  his  exertions  hc^d  hcoii  ex  ¬ 
cessive,  and  that  the  army  was  in  ab.solnte  want  of  provisions. 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  paragrajili  relating 
to  the  batile  of  Heilsbcrg.  Would  to  (jod,  tliat  those  who 
delight  ill  w'ar  without  experiencing  its  horror.s,  might  h« 
forced  to  'uJiincss  such  miserable  spectacles. 

‘  The  ground  between  the  wood  of  the  Russian  batteries,  abou^  a  quart^’r 
bf  a  mile,  was  a  sheet  of  naked  human  bodies  which  friends  .'’nd  foes  had 
during  the  night  mutually  stripped,  although  numbers  ot  these  bodies  still 
retained  consciousness  of  their  situation.  It  was  a  Sight  that  the  eye 
loathed,  but  from  which  it  could  not  remove;* 

The  battle  of  Fricdland  was  fought  in  consequence  of  er¬ 
roneous  conceptions  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  genera*,  anil 
i  Tnan’oeuvres  on  the  side  of  the  French,  calculated  16  persdad^ 
hi'n  that  lie  engaged  with  a  part  only  of  their  afrtiy.  Tllii 
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Russians  were  only  40, OX),  almost  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
hunger,  the  French  more  than  double  their  numbers  ; — the 
Russian  general  committing  error  after  error,  and  his  army 
dra*vn  up  in  an  indefensible  position ;  the  French  strongly 
posted  and  ably  directed.  Under  these  circumstances  it  ex. 
cites  our  astonishment,— not  that  the  Russian  army  was  de¬ 
feated,  but  that  it  was  not  absolutely  ruined.  Indeed  it  appears 
that  the  Muscovite  aligneinent  was  so  weak  and  broken,  as  to 
save  the  remnant  from  utter  destruction,  by  deceiving  Bona¬ 
parte  into  the  belief  that  the  divisions  before  him  were  merely 
the  advance  of  the  main  army. 

We  must  now  close  this  interesting  volume,  commend, 
ing,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  ex¬ 
ecuted.  We  confess,  it  gave  us  considerable  surprise  to 
observe  in  a  miHiern  publication  of  merit,  any  thing  like  a 
vindication  of  so  atrocious  an  act  as  the  partition  of  Poland. 
Perhaps  the  author  has  been  betrayed  into  this,  by  his  strong 
partiality  for  every  thing  Russian  ;  a  partiality  which  is  some¬ 
what  too  evident  throughout  the  work,  and  which  was  excited, 
in  the  first  instance,  wc  suspect,  by  the  distinguished  attention 
shewn  him  by  various  individuals  of  that  nation.  We  think, 
too,  his  estimate  of  the  power  and  resources  of  Russia  is 
exaggerated.  If  his  representations,  indeed,  be  correct,  it 
should  even  be  less  our  object  to  weaken  and  circumscribe 
the  power  and  territory  of  France,  than  to  check,  by  every 
possible  means,  the  ascendancy  of  Russia ! 

Art.  VI.  A  Treaiise  on  the  EquiUhrium  of  Arches^  in  which  the  Theory 

1$  demonstrated  upon  Familiar  Mathematical  Prinetplet.  Also  the 

Method  of  finding  the  Drift  of  Shoot  of  an  Arch.  Interspersed 

with  Practical  Observations  and  Deductions.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
'  Figures,  and  three  Plates.  By  Joseph  Gwilt,  Architect.  8vo.  pp.  xvi. 

80l  S  Plates.  Price  6s.  sewed.  Taylor,  Holbom.  1811. 

TN  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  this  treatise,  the  works  of 
^  Emerson  and  Hutton  on  the  theory  of  arches,  *  elegant* 
as  he  confesses  they  may  be,  *  are  of  little,  if  any  service  to 
architects.*.  He  has  therefore  undertaken  to  present  them 
with  a  book  which  shall  be  of  utility  to  them.  If  such  be  his 
intention,  we  are  of  opinion  he  must  write  again  ;  for,  on  the 
present  occasion,  be  has  given  nothing  useful  which  may  not 
^  found  in  the  essays  he  wishes  to  supersede.  But  our 
readers  shall  judge  from  the  following  summary  of  the  con* 
tenu  of  Mr.  6wilt*s  treatise. 

The  author  divides  bis  book  into  five  sections,  which  re* 
late-— 1st  to  the  general  laws  of  motion,  and  the  composition 
and  resolution  of  forces  ;  2dly,  to  the  osculatory  circle,  and 
he  method  of  hnding  the  radbus  of  curvatore ;  Sdly,  to  the 
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conoparativc  strenp^th  of  arches,  and  the  metliod  of  finding 
the  extrados  of  an  arch  from  a  piven  int:*adot;  4thly,  to  the 
method  of  finding  an  intrados  to  any  given  extrados  ;  Sthly,  to 
the  horizontal  drift  or  shoot  of  an  arch,  and  tlie  thickness  of 
the  piers. 

Now,  in  the  first  of  these  sections,  the  propositions  that 
i*elate  to  the  composition  of  forces  are  not  demonstrated 
satisfactorily:  they  are  his  enunciations  only  that  refer  to  the 
forces  i  the  demonstrations  refer  to  the  composition  and  re¬ 
solution  of  motions:  and  we  put  it  to  Mr.  Gwilt’s  good  sense 
to  determine,  whether  demonstrations  relative  to  motion, 
space  passed  over,  are  very  well  calculated  to  be  introductory 
to  the  theory  of  the  subility,  e<]udihrium,  and,  of  course, 
quiescence  of  arches.  As  to  the  remaining  propositions  in 
this  section,  they  differ  no  farther  from  the  analogous  pro* 
positions  in  Dr.  Hutton's  Principles  of  Bridges,  than  by  the 
addition  of  an  example  or  two,  in  which  the  sines'  of  the 
assumed  angles  are  taken  from  a  table  of  natural  sines. 

The  section  in  which  the  radius  of  curvature  is  treated  con- 
tains  five  propositions,  in  not  one  of  which  are  the  shortest 
and  most  convenient  modes  of  operation  adopted.  Thus, 
instead  of  the  distinct  geometrical  methods  of  finding  the 
radii  of  curvature  of  the  three  conic  sections,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Gwilt,  he  might  have  given  from  p.  196  of  Dr.  Abram 
Robertson's  Conics,  a  simple  and  general  construction  for 
the  radius  of  curvature,  applicable  without  any  modification 
to  all  the  sections.  As  to  the  com  putative  part  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  it  might  have  been  greatly  abbreviated,  had  the  author 
found  the  radii  of  curvature  from  the  parameters* and  ab¬ 
scissas,  instead  of  from  the'  diameters  and  ordinates.  Tho 
radius  of  curvature  to  the  point  of  a  cyloid,  the  diameter 
of  whose  generating  circle  is  and  corresponding  ab¬ 
scissa  is  AOy  is  simply  equal  to  2  (AB.BO) :  but  instead 
of  this  Mr.  Gwilt  nrst  finds  ()C^  =  {AB,()B)  —  OB*^  then 
BC*  *■  OB*  +  OC*,  and  2  BC  «=  radius  of  curvature; — and 
thus  proves  his  ignorance  of  the  elementary  geometrical 
truths  contained  in  the  corollary  to  the  8th  proposition  of' 
Euclid's  6th  book. 

In  the  third  section  there  is  nothing  new’ — except  errors 
and  contradictions.  The  author  afiirnis,  for  example,  that 
arches  of  the  same  span  and  height  will  have  their  relative 
strengths  in  the  ratio  of  the  radii  of  curvature  at  their 
crowns;  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  dift’erent  maieriaU 
of  which  an  arch  may  be  constituted,  or  the  deviations  from 
equilibration  in  the  structure.  In  one  part  of  this  section, 
too,  he  tells  us  that  *  the  crown  is  the  weakest  part  in  all 
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arches;’  while,  in  the  course  of  the  suiue  section,  he  endca^ 
vours  to  account  for  liie  circmiisiauces  that  arches  spring 
in  other  f luces  than  the  cviTjun  ;  and  'that  upon  a  principle 
utterly  unienaoie. 

In  the  fourth  section  I\Ir.  Gwiit,  whose  professed  object  is 
to  write  a  treatise- ‘  wherein  the  demonstrations  diil  not  re¬ 
quire  an  acquaintance  with  the  higher  branches  of  nia. 
theinatics,’  is  seized.vxilh  a  sudden  desire  to  display  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  witli/Zz/.t/ews’ /  After  iillin*^  about  three  pages  in 
this  way  the  writer  tells  us,  that  ‘  any  person  the /V(/5/  acxpiain- 
cd  witli  common  algebra  may  carry  ihis  operation  through.’ 
We  take  the  liberty  to  think  otlterwise.  If,  ‘by  carrving 
the  operation  through,’  Air.  CAvilt  ineaiis  bndmg  the  ititrados 
to  his  proposed  cxirados,  we  faimy  Any  person  must  be 
much  more  expe»l  in  common  algebra  than  Mr.  G.  is  in 
commoit  geometry  helore  he  will  succeed,  notwithstanding 
ihe^  asristaiice  he  will  derive  from  this  new  treatise. 

The  fifth  section  contains  two  propositions,  both  of  which 
are  trucy  hut  boil)  useless,  for  want  of  sul)se(pient  information. 
It  is  proposed  in  lliisseclion  to  find  the  thickness  of  the  piers, 
to  support  given  arches.  But,  let  an  architect  turn  to  the 
treatise  of  ?,lr.  Gwili,  in  order  to  obtain  directions  in  a  very 
sinq.le  case,  thatfor  example  iu  which  it  should  be  required  to 
determine  the  tiiicknes  of  pier  between  two  properly  equili¬ 
brated  arciies  of  Portland  stone,  each  with  a  circv.lar  inlrailos 
in  span  jO  feet,  in  iicightiO.  thickness  at  crown  4;  and  wc 
will  venture  to  atlirin,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  he 
will  he  no  more  able  to  ascertain  the  point  by  this*  book 
than  by  the  perusal  of  IVistraiu  Shandy. 

Such,  then,  being  our  estimate  of  the  several  povticiis 
into  which  this  work  is  divided,  we  may  readily  characterise 
the  whole  in  the  technical  lauginige  of  that  part  of  architec* 
tnre  to  which  it  relates.  ‘  Ii  is  too  light  in  /.iie  crown,  a  nJ 
*  will  assuredly  spring  in  the  handles,  aiul  come  dow’n.’ 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject,  liowever, .  without  just 
adverting  to  Mr.  Gwilt's  treatment  of  Dr.  Hutton.  "I’iiis 
distiiiguishcil  pliilosopher  has  the  merit  (a  irifiing  one,  it  is 
true,  compared  with  Ids  various  excellencies  as  a  scientifie 
writer)  of  having  published  the  best  treatise  on  the  theory  of 
arches  and  piers  whicli  lias  yet  appeared  ;  a  treatise  whi(.h  has  in 
no  part  been  improved  by  other  writers  (ihcugh  it  made  its  first 
ap|>canmce  forty  years  ago),  and  of  which  full  half  the 
propositions  are  no  where  else  to  be  found.  Yet  Mr.  Gwilt 
asserts,  thu  ‘  the  only  addition  Dr.  Hutton  has  made  to  the 
science,’  is  ‘the  method  of  finding  ah  intrailos  to  a  givfen 
cxirados!’  Such  is  the  depredating  tone  in  which  the  aulhoi* 
•f  the  insignificant  treatise  we  have  been  e^amihing,  speak! 
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bf  a  mntliematifcinn  who  has  done  more  to  estatiHsh  tho  true 
theory*  of  arches  than  any  man  who  ever  lived!  Mr.  Gwilt 
has  one  consolation.  His  tract  will  never  live  lonj;  enough 
in  tho  recollection  of  tlie  public,  for  him  to  run  any  rlsic 
of  beingj  equally  misreprescMited  as  to  its  merits  at  the  end 
of  forty,  or  /ui!f  forty  years  after  its  publication. 

Art.  VII.  S^rmonsf  nvlth  a fifirMinats  Prayrrs  annexed^  by  the  late  Ucr. 

Theophilus  Lindsey,  M.  A.  formerly  Ivilow  of  St.  John’s  College* 

Cambridge,  and  Founder  of  the  Congregation  in  Essex.strect,  Strand; 

In  2vol3.  8vo.  pp.  518,  540.  Price  II.  Is.  Johnson  and  Co.  1810. 

^MONG  the  numerous  work*  which  in  our  official  capacity 
we  are  “doomed”  to  examine  and  announce,  ihcro  is  a 
Very  large  proportion  about  wiiicb  the  public  is  perfectly  in- 
diderent:  the  books  and  the  authors  arc  alike  children  of 
oblivion.  It  sometimes  hap|x*ns,  however,  that  a  writer  has 
Rufficient  personal  notoriety  to  impart  to  his  book  an  adventi¬ 
tious  importance,  a  degree  of  celebrity  which  it  wouhl  not 
otlierwise  have  acquired,  ftud  which  tliereforc  it  cannot  long 
retain  ; — and  to  this  class  of  publications  wo  have  ito  hesitation 
in  referring  these  two  volumes  of  Sermons. 

Mr.  Lindsey’s  dibiutc  rested  ness  in  having  ofl'ered  np  at  the 
shrine  of  couscioiue,  wiiich  he  mistook  for  that  of  truth*  his 
emoluments  in  the  church,  wms  proclaimed,  in  a  high  tone  of 
exultation,  bv  those  who  were  glad  to  eke  out  with  his  name 
their  short  list  of  ntartyrs  and  confessors.  'Fhc  Apology** 
in  which  he  tltought  it  right  to  vindic  ate  his  unfashiommle 
conduct,  necessarily  included  the  (uuisure  of  the  established 
creed,  and  rendered  him,  invita  Mincna^  n  polemic  divine  ; 
and  as  he  also  founded  a  new  church,  he  came  in  diic  time 
to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Unitarian  patriarch.  His  sccossioti 
from  the  establishment  was  followed  by  a  life  honourable 
to  tlie  honest  integrity  of  his  mind  ;  and  will,  no  doubt, 
be  pronouticed  by  tiie  Eternal  guardian  of  truth,  far  more 
pleasing  to  Him  than  the  practical  equivocation  of  those  who 
profess  to  think  with  Socinians,  as  the  wise,  and  yet,  in  their 
use  of  orthodox  liturgies  and  creeds,  speak  and  act  with  the 
Vulgar. 

The  Sermons  before  us,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  suffi¬ 
ciently  prove,  that  wliatever  celebrity  Mr.  Lindsey  acquired, 
must  be  ascribed  to  bis  history  and  not  to  his  talents.  The 
editor,  Mr.  'Fhomas  Belsbam,  who  now  presides  over  the 
church  in  Essex-street,  praises  the  discourses  of  bis  prede¬ 
cessor  for  their  ‘  simplicity  :*  but  tlte  simplicity  of  a  straight 
line  docs  not  usually  excite  much  admiration.  And  when 
‘we  are  told  of  tlife  preacher’s  ‘  good  sense  and  rational  views,* 
we  know  that,  in  this  connccliori,  attributes  mean  only 
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cold  8f>ecu1a<f^on  anti  heterodox  principles.  *  Earnestness’  and 
practical  tendency  we  could  find  no  where  l)ui  in  the  Advcr« 
iseinent.  p.  v.  The  S«  nnons  are  without  titles,  but  this  we 
suppose  is  a  ih  ficiency  which  the  editor  could  not  very  easily 
fupply  :  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  they  are  also 
without  applicatton. 

It  afi'ords  considerable  pleasure,  however,  to  obscrv'c,  that 
the  universril  inanity  of  these,  volumes  is  to  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  negative  charteter  of  the  author's  mind,  than 
to  the  perverse  zeal  which  wc  have  sometimes  noticed  in  men, 
who  can  be  animated  enough — but  it  must  be  in  defence  of 
evil.  Here  is  little  or  none  of  the  odium  theologicum^  the 
gall  of  bitterness  against  evangelical  truth :  the  preacher 
stands  alike  unmoved  by  the  presence  of  friends  or  enemies: 
his  attacks  are  as  inoffensive  as  his  defence  is  languid.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  afflict  our  readers  with  many  specimens  of 
this  style  or  composition  ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  extract  so 
much  of  the  words  or  thoughts,  as  may  convey  a  more  com* 
pletc  knowledge  of  the  soi-disant  Unitarian  genus  to  which 
the  sermons  belong. 

For  this  purpose  w'e  had  marked  several  passages : — p.  6. 
of  vol.  i.  where  it  is  affirmed  that  ‘  Christ  neither  procured 
nor  first  revealed  the  divine  forgiveness  to  repenting  sinners: 
— the  curious  comment  on  Acts  xi.  IS.  ‘‘Then  hath  God 
to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life  i.e.  •  granted 
them  tiie  means  of  recommending  themselves  to  his  favour 
for  ever  equally  with  the  Jews.’  p.  8  : — ‘  our  Saviour’s  instruc¬ 
tions  were  not  so  much  what  men  were  to  believe,  as  what 
they  were  to  do  to  attain  eternal  Ufe^’  p.  10 : — ‘  God  having 
raised  up  his  servant  Jesus:*’ — ‘so  feeble  is  the  virtue,  so 
small  the  attainments  of  many,  whom  we  cannot  but  put  in 
the  number  of  the  virtuous,  that  it  would  seem  that  some 
further  discipline,  though  it  will  not  be  of  the  hazardous 
kind,  will  be  necessary  to  the  greater  parr.’  &c.— Aware,  that 
Socinians  usually  regard  the  future  punishments  of  the  wick¬ 
ed,  not  as  any  thing  that  justice  requires,  but  rather  as  an 
expedient  of  weakness,  which  attempts  by  torments  the  re¬ 
formation  which  the  Deity  has  not  been  able  to  effect  by  any 
other  means ;  we  were  yet  surprised  by  this  hint,  that  hea¬ 
ven  will  be  to  the  greater  part  only  a  limbus  sanctorum f  or 
milder  purgatory.— We  were  going  on  with  these  specimens, 

*  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  admissibility  of  this  translation,  his 
incoDtrovertible  that  the  word  Som^  which  the  received  translation  adop^ 
and  which  Mr.  L.  teems  so  anxious  to  avoid,  is  not  only  applied  to  Christ 
by  all  the  sacred  writers,'  but  it  bv  the  Apostle  Paul  employed  to  czah 
Him  above  a  servant.  Heb.  iiu  5, 6. 
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but  perceiving  tlint  there  would  be  no  end  of  them,  we  shall 
conclude  our  labours  in  this  particular  by  presenting  to  the 
reader  tlie  peroration  of  one  Semion. 

*  It  is  happy  and  pleasant  to  f  scape  from  darkness  and  orrplexing  error 
and  nuke  acquisitions  of  true  luK)\j^edn ;  but  piety  and  virtue  are  the 
chief  things  to  be  regarded  ;  and  to  foUow  the  e».ifrple  of  those»  whose 
humble  and  holy  dispositions  recommended  them  to  the  ^eour  of  Christ 
upon  earth,  and  which  cannot  fail  of  finally  recomnMnding  us  to  God,  the 
Father  of  all.’  p.  140. 

In  each  volume  is  a  sermon  on  the  thief  on  tlie  cross  ;  by 
which  it  appears,  that  the  preacher  sometimes  discoursed  on 
a  subject  without  recollecting,  and  perhapt  without  regarding, 
that  he  had  preached  on  it  before  ;  while  the  editor,  cither  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  read  the  sermons  which  he  has 
condescended  to  publish,  or  else  was  so  little  impressed  with 
their  contents,  as  not  to  perceive  hen  he  was  sending  to  the 
press  a  mere  repetition. 

The  Prayers  annexed  to  the  Sermons  serve,  as  usnal,  to  shew 
how  unfit  is  the  preacher's  system  for  any  devotional  use ; 
and  how  natural  it  is  to  fall  into  the  language  of  orthodoxy, 
when  men  lose  sight  of  controversy,  at  the  throne  of  tShe 
Supreme  Being.  The  Holy  Spirit  and  divine  influences  are 
rejected  in  the  Sermons,  but  they  appear  in  tfae  Prayers ; 
where  he  who  before  denied  that  the  Deity  changed  men's 
hearts,  supplicates  that  He  would  acconipiish  that  change, 
and  then  perpetuate  the  religion  which  He  had  produced. 

The  life  of  the  preacher  is  promised  ;  and  in  this,  we  hope 
the  editor  will  consult  the  honour  of  his  departed  friend  more 
effectually,  than  by  the  publication  of  these  sermons. 

Art.  VIII.  Nsrraiive  of  a  V oyage  to  Surinam  ;  of  a  Residenei  there 
during  lfi05,  1806,  ana  1807  ;  and  of  the  Author* t  Return  to  Europe 
by  t^  Way  of  Norik  America.  By  Baron  Albert  Von  Sack,  Cham¬ 
berlain  to  his  Prussian  Majesty.  4to.  pp.  282.  Price  11.  7s.  Nicol. 
1810. 

A  VOLUME  of  the  size  of  the  worthy  Baron's  would  not 
suffice  to  enumerate  all  the  causes  from  which  books  have 

germinated,  or  even  that  portion  of  them  from  which  the 
eepest  naturalist  or  diviner  could  not  have  anticipated  so 
precious  a  produce.  His  Prussian  Majesty's  Chamberlain  was 
in  a  state  of  very  indifferent  health,  and  was  attended,  we 
have  no  doubt,  by  some  of  the  wisest  physicians  on  the  Con* 
tinent;  but  we  are  equally  confident  that  not  one  of  them 
understood  the  book -symptoms,  or  had  the  most  distant  notion 
of  a  handsome  quarto  as  the  result  of  his  ailments. 

It  was  their  advice,  however,  that  pot  him  in  train  for  ob¬ 
taining  so  desirable  a  consequence,  from  so  unpleasant  a 
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cause,  lo  compliance  with  that  u?ivicc,  he  look  ship  from 
Madeira,  (where  a  two  year’s  reside  ice  had  but  very  iinper- 
fectly  restored  his  licalth,)  well  and  wisely  conient  to  have 
Jiis  constitiuion  mended,  at  the  price  of  being  fried  under  the 
equator. 

He  left  Madeira  in  January,  1305,  in  an  English  merchant* 
juan  called  the  Jason,  sailing  in  company  with  another  vessel, 
lor  tlie  sake  of  a  double  show  of  wooden  cannon  for  the 
distant  amusement  or  any  French  or  Spanish  privateers  that 
might  be  tired  of  seeing  nothing  hut  porpoises  or  dolphins. 
But  to  avoid  rendering  this  formidable  show  too  common  and 
vulgar,  they  made  a  circuitous  course  to  keep  out  of  sight 
of  some  iiKjnisitivc  Spaniards,  and  thus  denied  our  author 
the  gratification  of  seeing  the  paak  of  Tencriffe.  They  got 
into  the  trade  winds,  had  delightful  weather,  which  left  the 
sailors  at  leisure  for  mechanical  employments,  and  were  en¬ 
tertained  with  the  sight  of  watcr-sponts,  flying  fishes,  and 
sharks.  In  mentioning  the  last,  he  very  rc.isonablv  dissents 
from  Mr.  PcnnaiU’s  belief,  tliat  one  species  of  them  defends 
its  young  by  taking  them  down  its  throat.  The  dolphins,  in 
‘  their  hrilliant  colours  of  green,  gold,  and  purple,*  must  have 
been  a  most  beautiful  sight — and  never  had  a  worthier  spec¬ 
tator,  if  we  may  jncl^e  from  the  rich  rays  of  sentifnent  and 
poetry  in  which  that  heauty  is  reflected  l)y  our  author’s  ima¬ 
gination.  Conjecturing  what  may  have  been  tlie  cause  of  the 
lepntation  acquired  by  the  dolphin  among  the  ancients  ‘  foe 
capacity  and  willingness  to  save  the  human  species,  when  a  . 
ship  is  foundering  at  sea,’  • 

‘  rerliaps,’  sxys  he,  •  a  lover,  in  tho^e  times,  seeing  his  fair  companion 
trembling  at  his  side  in  a  distressing  voyage,^  may  have  told  her,  that  if 
r.ny  accident  should  happen  to  their  ship,  those  dolphins  which  they 
swiftly  spoiling  round  them  in  die  waves,  and  whose  plaintive  voice  they 
had  often  licard,  (several  species  of  fishes  in  the  Tropics  are  not  desti¬ 
tute  of  voice)  would  compassionate  their  condition,  and  soon  carry  them 
to  a  happy  shoi’c  ; — the  poets  after  this  made  use  of  the  same  fiction  to 
save  their  heroes  from  the  greatest  perils  at  sea.*  p.  6, 

This  is  uncommonly  fine  ;  only  tlicre  is  some  difficulty  in 
conceiving  how  the  poets  came  to  know  of  the  lover’s  having 
.spoken  so.  For  wc  think  it  would  be  ‘almost  certain,  first, 
ihat  he  would  never  himself  betray  that  the  object  of  his  dc- 
votedness  was  a  person  to  whom  he  could  say  such  a  thing 
with  the  expectation  of  being  believed;  and,  secondly,  that 
he  would  cogeniiy  charge  her  never  to  betray  it,  with  a  deli¬ 
cate,  or,  if  necessary,  a  broad  hint  that  for  bis  own  sake  he 
did  not  wish  to  ha^'e  her  thought  quite  a  simpleton.  Possibly 
some  sailor  overlicard  it,  and  was  not  prevented,  even  by  tiic 
tumult  or  peril  of  Uie  storm,  from  putting  it  safe  inhu 
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mory,  as  a  story  that  would  be  worth  telling  in  a  merrier 
hour,  if  lie  and  liis  comrades  should  live  to  see  it.  To  l>o 
sure  it  does  now  occur  to  us,  on  the  other  hand,  that  loven 
are  not  for  the  most  part  remarkably  solicitous  about  Uie 
measure  of  sense  and  dignity  possessed  by  their  fair  friends; 
and  therefore  it  may  not  bo  quite  so  incredible  as  we  at 
thought,  that  the  lover  or  the  lady  in  (juestiou  iniglu  tbein- 
sclvcs  have  made  some  reference  to  this  couver  ation.  Yet, 
again,  on  the  contrary,,  as  it  should  appear,  by  the  situation 
in  which  we  fiiul  ihcia;  levers,  that  there  was  a  gieat  deal  of 
the  heroical  Itt  the  adventure,  the  lover  not  improhahlv  hav¬ 
ing  forsaken  hi<  country,  and,  for  any  thing  that  we  know, 
vacated  a  lucrative  seat  in  coimcil  or  parliament,  for  tiic  hap¬ 
piness  of  appropriating  his  friend  in  sonic  distant  place  of 
greater  security,  it  would  seem  almost  reasonable  to  suppose, 
lie  must  iiavc  jireviously  exercised  his  jiulgeinent,  with  anxi¬ 
ous  and  severe  clelibcraiiou,  to  forjii  a  right  estimate  of  the 
])rizo,  and  that  in  such  an  eslimaU!  the  imiisurc  of  her  good 
sense  must  have  l;een  a  most  important  point. — On  the  whole, 
we  coiii’css  we  are  much  iimre  perplexed  at  the  end  of  this 
discussion  than  wo  were  at  the  hciiinniins  and  must  hiave  it 
to  more  sagacious  nndcr.standings  to  decide  on  the  probability 
of  the  Baron’s  interesting  suggestion. 

Among  the  occurrences  tliat  contributed  to  relieve  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  sea  and  line  weather,  was  a  transient  view  of  that 
sort  of  warfare  between  the  whale  and  the  fish  called  the 
fhrasuer,  wliicii  has  lately  been  more  particularly  described 
%y  Mr.  Gray,  in  his  account  of  Canada. 

‘  In  the  .nftfrnoon,  ns  the  captain  and  1  were  standing  on  the  deck, 
\ve  perceived  several  lofty  w;  ter-spouls  rising  from  the  sea,  and  after  this 
n  large  lish  ascended  cut  of  the  %vatcr,  to  apjjcnrance  about  mid-way,  then 
threw  himself  with  tlic  greatest  strength  clown  a<rain ;  upon  which  tlx? 
capuiin  called  out,  There  is  a  thrasiier,  a  thrasher !  and,  continued  he, 
in.  the  course  of  twenty  years  since  1  have  been  at  sea,  this  is  only  the 
tk'cond  time  I  have  seen  the  thrasher  fighting  with  a  whale.  The  thrasher 
belongs  to  the  species  of  sharks,  but  1  can  give  no  furtlicr  description  of 
this  lish,  for  when  first  we  perceived  him  it  was  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  the  animal  continued  his  course  very  rapidly,  still  figlitinj  all  the  lime 
that  we  were  able  to  observe  him.  We  liad  only  a  momentary  opportu¬ 
nity  of  perceiving  tlie  whale,  when  he  raised  his  head  out  or  the  water 
to  breathe  the  air,  and  he  spouted  frequently.*  p.  7. 

All  incident,  however,  of  ii  much  more  stiimilr.ut  quality 
than  even  this  was  reserved  to  graiify  tlRMu  sume  time  after¬ 
wards ;  and,  by  a  sheer  excess  of  good  fortune,  it  happened 
to  them  when  they  were  already  in  a  state  of  great  excite¬ 
ment  and  elation  in  eonsequeucc  cf  arriving  in  sight  of  the 
coast  of  Guiana,  and^  expecting  to  be  presently  in  port.  This 
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incident  was  just  the  capture  of  both  the  ships  by  two  French 
privateers,  wto  carried  the  vessel  our  author  was  in  to  Marti* 
nico,  treating  him,  however,  with  tolerable  civility  as  a  sub* 
ject  of  a  neutral  state.  We  should  be  inclined  to  compas. 
sionate  the  captain,  but  for  the  mean-spiritedness  which  seems 
to  have  forgotten,  that  though  the  state  of  hostility  did  in* 
deed  ruin  Aiw,  it  was  covering  his  country  with  ‘  glory,*  to 
a  prodigious  thickness. 

*  Captain  M.  now  saw  the  cargo  of  his  ship  uken  possession  of,  and 
ill  his  trunks  carefully  examined,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  said  to  me, 
**  There  you  see  now»  Sir,  how  the  hard  earned  labour  of  us  roasters  of 
ships  goes ;  this  is  the  sixth  time  I  have  been  taken  by  privateers,  and  all 
my  endeavours  to  gain  something  for  my  advanced  age,  and  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  my  family,  are  in  vaip.*’— I'he  captain  must  feel  the  more,  as  a 
considerable  part  of  the  cargo  belonged  to  himself.’  p.  13. 

The  Baron  was  very  strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the 
people  of  Martinico,  by  their  saluting  with  speaking-trum¬ 
pets  the  prize- roaster,  from  the  shore,  with  the  title  of  *  rob- 
oer,’  and  by  his  saying,  with  a  curse  to  the  wind  that  would 
not  take  him  to  Guadaloupe  instead,  that  the  people  of  Mar- 
tinico  hated  privateers,  and  fitted  out  none  themselves.  A 
sojourn  of  several  weeks  confirmed  every  favourable  pre¬ 
sumption,  by  an  experience  of  the  utmost  politeness  and 
hospitality,  and  by  the  view,  as  he  represents  it,  of  a  much 
more  orderly  and  happy  state  of  the  population  than  would 
be  found  in  the  other  islands,  and  a  more  European  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  cultivation,  both  partly  attributable  to  the  perma* 
nent  residence  of  the  proprietors  of  the  plantations,  and  of 
their  posterity  progressively.  The  island  is,  however,  sofright* 
fully  infested  with  venomous  reptiles,  especially  vipers,  that 
it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  danger  to  stroll  half  a  mile  in 
the  country,  to  turn  out  the  children  to  play  round  the  house, 
or  even  to  go  about  the  house  itself  without  some  degree  of 
caution.  It  often  happens  to  children,  he  says,  that  playing 
rthe  dwelling-houses  in  perfect  health,  they  are  the  next 
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moment  *  brought  home  to  their  parents  in  the  most  torment¬ 
ing  agonies  of  inevitable  death.*  In  short,  like  a  remarkably 
analogous  plague  that  infests  the  countries  of  Europe,  by  the 
name  of  taxes,  these  vipers  meet  and  bite  you  every  where. 
Our  author  is  greatly  astonished  at  a  circumstance  which  forroi 
another  striking  point  of  resemblance  between  the  two  cases, 
namely,  that  the  people  of  Martinico  have  so  long  endured 
these  venomous  companions,  as  to  have  acquired  a  kind  of 
feeling  as  if  the  vipers  came  on  the  authority  of  invincible 
fete,  with  as  good  a  right  to  bite  the  people  as  the  people 
have  to  inhabit  the  country.  The  Baron,  however,  wants  to 
inspirit  the  good  people  to  contest  this  claim  ;  and  proposes, 
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AS  one  expedient,  the  offer  of  considerable  rewards  to  induce 
a  ninibcr  of  the  free  negroes  to  employ  themselves  in  search¬ 
ing  out  and  destroying  the  reptiles,  and  as  another,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  some  of  the  ichneumon  ^ribc  from  Kgvpt.  If 
we  recollect,  tine  ichneumon  the  serpents  ;  no  expedient, 
therefore,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  employ  ing  of  this  re¬ 
nowned  retonner,  will  serve  for  extirpating  the  other  hideous 
vermin  we  have  alliided  to, — for  the  astonishing  number  of 
tax-4‘nters  n))pears,  thus  far,  U)  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
what  they  are  consuming. 

The  Baron  r  ecords,  with  much  particularity,  the  variations 
of  his  health  dn  ri!].;  his  visit  to  this  island,  the  unlucky  effects 
produced  on  hi  n  hy  drinking  bad  and  his  subsecpient 

precaution  of  drn^king  It  always  mixed  cither  with  white  syrup, 
or  in  lemonade. 

He  n(  \t  makes  a  call  at  Barhadoes — enjoys  aduxurious hos¬ 
pitality — makes  various  remarks  on  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  atul  the  nature  atul  cuhivation  of  the  soil — complains 
of  the  too  gr»*at  itidulgcnce,  l’mc  riotous  disposition,  and  the 
loud  gross  convervation  in  the  streets,  of  the  free  negroes — 
and  ob'aitts  a  conveyance  to  Surinam  ;  where  he  and  his  ship¬ 
mates  arrived  somewhat  soouct,  in  consetpience  of  being  vio¬ 
lently  chased  hy  an  armed  vessel,  in  the  veracity  of  whos^ 
English  colours  they  could  not  con  tide. 

Placed  on  terra  jirnia^  our  author  immediately  sets  himself, 
with  the  greatest  iudnstry,  to  the  dcscriliing  of  the  size,  site, 
streets,  sipiares,  remarkable  buildings,  and  variegated  sorts 
of  inhabitants,  of  the  capital  of  .'•‘nrinam,  Paramaribo,  which 
contains  twenty  thousand  people,  consisting  of  about  two 
thousand  Dutch,  German,  English,  and  French — three  thou¬ 
sand  German  and  Portuguese  Jews — four  thousand  free  ne¬ 
groes  and  people  of  colour — and  eleven  thonsaiul  slaves.  He 
tells  us  of  the  canals  in  the  streets,  where  the  Indians  come  in 
their  canoes,  exhibiting  many  curious  articles  for  sale  ;  of 
the  rows  of  tamarind  and  orange  trees  in  front  of  the  houses; 
of  the  Goda  bird,  a  kind  of  nightingale,  which  often  enters 
voluntarily  into  the  houses  to  sing,  in  notes  of  exquisite  sweet¬ 
ness  ;  and  of  tlie  gardens  and  public  walks.  As  he  always 
carries  with  him  a  good  share  of  the  spirit  of  a  reformist  and 
projector,  it  is  not  long  before  he  finds  out  what  a  commo- 
liioits  thing  it  would  be  for  the  inhabitants  to  have  some  grand 
as\lnm  from  the  ‘intense  rays  of  the  sun,  where  they  might 
pleasantly  keep  their  vital  systems  in  order  by  gentle  exercise  ;* 
and  propo.ses  a  plantation  of  palm-trees,  so  disposed  as  to 
form  a  grand  hall  or  temple. 

Our  author  has  not  been  long  in  the  town,  before  he  conducts 
us  out  into  the  country,  across  an  ‘  extensive  savannah  that 
voL.  VII.  2  y 
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leads  into  a  wililerncss,  wliicli  is  the  bcginnin|^  of  ihiit  iinniense 
forest  wliirli  spreads  all  over  the  uninlnihitcd  part  of  Guiana.’ 
IiVo  the  in'i’*gin  of  this  forest,  which  is  perpetually  verdant, 
many  wintlit’g  al.eys  have,  been  made  by  ilie  negro  wood¬ 
cutters,  of  which,  says  our  author, 

‘  The  one  which  I  frequent  the  most,  winds  .nlong  a  serpentine  river, 
where  a  number  of  beautiful  butter  (lies  are  often  hovering  over  the  flow¬ 
ing  mirror,  and  seem  to  delight  in  the  reflected  splendour  of  their  glit¬ 
tering  wings;  but  a  still  more  brilliant  spirk  darts  from  the  blossom  of  a 
tree  ;  this  is  a  humming  bird,  which  flies  with  surprising  velocity  through 
the  air,  and  vanishes  among  tlie  thick  and  broad  foliage  of  the  palm- 
tree.  The  rivulet  forces  its  w.ay  through  the  rich  vegelation  into  a  small, 
but  very  pleasant  savar.nah,  which  is  surrounded  by  dilfeient  kinds  of 
lofty  trees,  amongst  which  the  silk  cotton  tree  is  the  most  distinguished, 
exceeding  by  far  in  height,  and  the  picturesqueness  of  its  branches,  the 
Tenerable  oak  of  Europe.  Close  to  its  trunk  1  have  made  a  kind  of  turf 
•eat,  6cc.  iCc.’  p  47. 

And  be  proceeds  to  mention  his  having  perceived  several  signs 
that  the  place  ba<,  sulrsequoiuly  to  its  becoming  bis  favour¬ 
ite  haunt,  been  visued  by  other  human  beings; — and  then  eva¬ 
porates  in  stMUiment,  of  the  iineat  (|ualiiv,  while  musing  and 
guessing  that,  ‘  perhaps  ,  some  agetl  negro  rested  here,  with 
bis  heavy  load;  or  a  negress  suckling  her  new  born  citild, 
atid  etijoying  in  this  solemn  retreat  undisiurbed  the  feelings 
of  a  mother.’  Vie  goes  to  this  retreat  at  three  o’clock  iti  the 
afternoon,  atid  is  on  iiis  wav  ^fonu*  by  vix";  the  true  mocking 
bird  ‘  gti  tiiiig  him  out  of  t  ie  forest  with  tiie  sweet  notes  of 
its  liat  iiioiiious  uimI  everv-vaiying  song  and,  in  the  cloudy 
evenings,  "  the  liedecs  of  iime-truit  trees  which  are  planted 
in  front  ol  the  street’  (‘xhihiiing,  bv  the  linu*  he  gels  back, 
an  illuminated  appearaiv'e  fiaim  the  number  of  tropical  fire¬ 
flies. 

I'he  Baron  next  makes  a  rather  lengthened  aquatic  c.x- 
envsion  (the  luimerons  rivers  formitig  tht^  roads  of  tliis  coun¬ 
try)  to  see  as  nnjcli  of  the  economy  of  the  [)lantaiioiis,  as 
their  managers  vvoiiltl  choose  to  let  he  seen  by  a  person  who, 
it  was  surmisetl,  would  be  in  haste  to  report  every  thing  on 
Ins  return  to  Enrojie.  M»ihmg  could  he  more  pleasant  than 
to  set  oil  will)  Mr.  S.,  a  polished  gentleman,  and  a  proprietor 
in  the  colony,  in  an  elegant  and  commodious  barge;  slop  at 
the  next  plantation  and  he  most  hospitably  regaled  ;  take  a 
turn  round  those  parts  of  the  establishment  wliich  arc  most 
fitted  for  show  ;  go  forward,  if  there  he  time,  to  revel  in  the 
evening  hospitalities  of  another  plantation  ;  see  the  negroes 
all  so  happy  in  the  extra  indulgence  of  a  dance;  (with  some 
little  ahalem-.MU,  indeed,  in  the  retined  spectatoi’s  pleasure, 
from  the  licentious  cast  witfi  which  the  Baron  repeatedly 
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charges  this  amusement  ;)  glance  a  look  over  the  fine  coiuli- 
iion  ot  the  coiVeti  and  couon  grounds ;  he  respeetroHy  list¬ 
ened  to  in  makii'.g  this  and  the  otliei*  suggestion  of  a  possible 
improvement,  in  the  dignifie  1  lone  of  an  Kuropean  pliiloso- 
pher;  and  finally  return,  on  a  heaiU'fiil  day,  to  our  genteel 
lodgings  in  Paramaribo,  t  » 'Vite  all  about  it  to  accomplished 
and  in»piisitive  frieiuh  in  Knrope  for  the  work  appears  in 
the  form  of  letters,  whicdi  were  actually  sent,  it  seems, 
across  the  sea,  copies  being  first  taken  hy  the  writer.  We 
give  him  full  credit  for  impiisitive  eyes  ami  ears,  and  for 
veracity  in  his  report;  at  t!ie  same  time  it  is  perfectly  obvious, 
that  the  colour  of  evtn*}’  thing  must  have  been  much  alTeeted 
by  that  brilliant  snnsliine  of  reviving  heahli,  hospitality,  and 
good  luimonr,  in  which  he  made  his  observations. 

Notwitlislandiiig  all  these  causes  of  (  omplacencv,  however, 
he  docs  not  iully  adopt  the  language  of  Dr.  Pangloss  in  des- 
eril)ing  what  he  siirvcyeil  in  this  excursion.  The  condition  oi 
things  is  somewhat  iess  than  the  vt'ry  best  possible, — so  much 
less  as  may  he  deducted  by  the  neig’nhonrhood  and  the  ha- 
hiinal  dn‘ad  of  tiie  revolted  or  hush  negroes  ;  by  the  necessity, 
in  one  district,  of  drinking  brackish  water,  which  produces 
ulcers  and  scorbutic  complaints;’  by  the  ague  arising  from 
the  low  marshy  land  in  another  plantation,  hy  the  ditnculty, 
on  another,  of  raising  the  kiml  of  vegetables  most  serviceable 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  negroes;  by  the  rude  constructon 
of  the  cotton  mills,  which  occasion  to  the  negroes  a  needless 
measure  of  painful  labour ;  hy  a  voracious  insect  which  some¬ 
times  causes  a  failure  in  the  crop  of  cotton  ;  and  hy  the  more 
ambitious  voracity  of  the  sea,  which  is  taking  advantage  of 
the  numerous  canals  ouening  into  it,  to  demolish  the  basis 
of  all  plantation,  the  land  itself.  He  never  beholds  a  grievance, 
Imwever,  \vithout  looking  about  foraremed}’.  With  the  ile- 
slrnctivc  insect  he  is  prepared  to  deal  ccjually  by  fair  means 
or  foul  ;  otVering,  as  appears,  to  the  eiiciuy’s  choice,  eitlier 
to  he  attracted  from  the  cotton  hud  to  some  sidl  more  delicious 
regetahle,  (recommended  to  he  planted  close  hy  the  cotton 
for  this  purpose,)  or  to  he  sent  into  non-existence  hy  a  pair 
of  heiiows,  of  which  the  tube  is  to  pass  tlirougli,  and  com¬ 
municate  wit!)  a  stiiall  hollow  globe*,  containing  burning  coals 
and  tobacco.  The  only  expedient  deemed  likely  to  avail 
against  the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  is  to  stop  up  the  canals. — 
The  most  pleasing  fact  he  has  occasion  to  notice  in  this 
\v!»olo  excursion,  is  a  remis.sion  that  has  tak<*n  place  in  thu 
labour  imposCil  on  the  ncgro-water.nen. 

‘  d  he  cuitoiii  of  making  them  row  against  tide,  is  now  abolished,  and 
as  the  stages  aie  so  short  from  breakfast  to  dinner,  and  from  ihencc  to 
‘the  plantation  fixed  upon  for  resting  all  night,  the  negroes  seem  bo:  t# 
,  2  V  2 
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bf  fatigued,  but  s'ng  together  all  the  way,  keeping  time  with  their  oarl} 
sometimes  one  negro  sings  iline,  and  t>eats  the  nat  r  w  th  his  oar  in  a 
particular  manner,  which  gives  a  signal  for  marking  die  time,  whilst  the 
other  rowers  repeat  tlie  line  in  a  chorus.*  p.  52. 

The  geiitleiiinn  in  'whose,  hinge  our  author  made  this  ex¬ 
cursion,  retjufstefl  tin*  rowers  to  hnvgo  in  one  instance  this  pri¬ 
vilege,  anil  lake  the  vessel  lorward  to  the  next  plantation  against 
the  tide,  for  which  exlra-regnlar  service  he  promised  to  ‘give 
tiirin  a  dance’  after  their  arrival.  After  a  sluifl  interval  of 
sullen  silence  they  complied;  bnl  with  such  a  darkened  and 
signiticant  aspect,  accompanied  by  a  song  in  their  African 
language  of  so  ahruj)t  a  composition,  and,  to  the  Baron’s 
ear,  so  ominous  a  sound,  that  he  confesses  his  mind  was  very 
consideral)ly  distnrhed  hy  apprehensive  forebodings,  till  the 
safe  arrival,  and  the  restoratio'.i  of  the  negroes  to  complete 
good  humour  hy  i!ie  dance. 

In  the  seventh  letter  our  author  furnishes  ns  with  a  short 
hut  entertainitig  account  of  the  mode  of  celebrating,  ak 
Paramaribo,  t!ie  two  great  fi*stival  days,  the  first  of  the 
year,  and  the  fourth  of  June.  There  is  on  the  latter  of  these 
days,  a  grand  hall,  for  the  better  sort.  'The  free  negroes  have 
ihcir  ball,  too,  at  which  the  musicians  tlicmsclvcs  are  almost 
ns  much  in  motion  as  the  dancers,  while  ‘  those  negroes  whio 
cannot  get  partners  will  dance  round  a  tree,  or  even  to  the  r 
own  shadow.’  A  dance  is  also  given  to  the  negro  slaves;  and 
the  ladies  are  fond  of  seeing  flic  females  well  dressed  at  this 
assembly.  'I'lie  males  make  a  motley  and  grotesque  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  cast  olf  clothes  of  their  masters,  of  all  the 
(liiVcrent  fashions  of  half  a  ccntuiv. 

Some  retrospective  observations  arc  next  made  on  the  line 
of  policy  which  has  been  ptirsned  with  regard  to  this  colony 
by  its  late  Dutch  inaslers.  And  it  is  stated,  that  the  imposition 
of  inj  ndicions  taxes  and  commercial  restrictions,  and  the 
opening  of  a  kind  of  hanks  to  alVord  the  temporary  means  of 
rash  and  extravagant  speculation,  had  so  powerfully  coinuer- 
vailed  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  industry  of  the  colonists, 
as  to  keep  the  interests  of  the  settlement  in  a  very  dubious 
condition,  previously  to  the  revolt  of  the  negroes,  which  threat¬ 
ened  the  total  ruin  of  the  colony,  and  actually  reduced  it  to 
a  state  from  w  hich  it  has  not  even  yet  recovered  to  any  thing 
like  that  very  moderate  pitch  of  prosperity  which  it  had  at 
one  lime  attained. — The  form  of  government,  the  Baron  says, 
has  not  been  materially  altered  since  the  English  obtained 
possession  of  tlie  country. 

The  greatest  distance  tliat  our  autlior  ventured  into  the 
interior  of  tlie  Continent,  was  a  remote  plantation  named 
L’ Hermitage.  Here  he  obtained  a  sight  of  some  of  the  tor-. 
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!ni<lablc  tribe,  to  wbieb  we  have  alri.*;\tiy  allirileH,  calleil  the 
bush  ne<xroe>  who,  the  time  of  his  visit,  were  in  amity  vvith 
the  people  of  the  colony, 

‘  As  we  were  going  to  one  of  their  villages,  we  fireJ  some  guns 
by  way  of  announcing  our  approach,  as  we  were  informed  that  these 
negroes  do  not  like  to  be  visiter.!  by  strangers,  without  being  previ¬ 
ously  advertised  in  this  manner  of  their  coming.  At  our  entrance 
into  the  place,  we  found  several  of  their  chiefs  in  a  high  dispute  among 
themselves;  one  in  particular,  who  had  on  a  red  worsted  cap,  and  an 
old  rusty  sabre  in  his  h;uid,  seemed  to  be  in  :i  very  great  passion  ; 
but  when  we  advanced  neiu*,  their  contention  ceased,  and  we  were 
well  received  by  them.  To  conciliate  their  good  esteem,  we  bought 
several  articles  of  them  as  carved  c.iiabisses,  trinkets,  &c.  These: 
negroes  are  without  any  dress,  like  the  common  slaves,  though 
they  have  both  shirts  and  trowsers,  which  are  only  worn  by  them  when 
they  make  a  journey  to  Paramaribo.  Their  huts  have  a  very  poor  ap¬ 
pearance,  consisting  of  a  few  poles  driven  into  the  ground,  and  united 
by  palisades  cut  from  a  dwarf  palm,  which  is  called  here  x\\q  fialisatU 
tree;  the  roof  being  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  Indian  corn.  In 
the  middle  ®f  the  village  was  a  larger  hut,  which  was  entirely  shut 
up,  and  the  inside  of  which  they  would  not  shew  us,  alleging  that 
it  was  used  for  religious  services ;  hut  they  may  j)erhaps  m  ikc  use 
of  it  as  a  place  for  keeping  a  quantity  of  muskets  and  gunpowder. 
There  is  nothing  round  this  village  indicating  any  cultivation  ;  how¬ 
ever  it  is  known  that  they  do  plant  Indian  corn  and  sugar  canes. 
These  people  live  principally  by  hunting,  and  appear  to  oc  in  good 
condition;  they  arc  tall  and  stout  made,  and  some  of  their  women 
have  really  fine  features.  That  we  might  see  more  of  their  customs, 
we  asked  them  to  come  in  the  evening  to  L’lb'rmitage  to  have  a  dance, 
which  they  readily  accepted ;  but  we  took,  care  not  to  invite  too  maoy, 
as  we  expected  more  from  the  neighbouring  villages.  When  they  came, 
according  to  the  invitation,  there  was  no  alteration  in  the  dress  of 
the  men ;  but  the  women  appeared  in  tlicir  full  dress,  having  on  short, 
calico  petticoats,  white  turbans  round  their  heads,  and  stiings  of  coral 
round  tlie  neck  and  arms.  The  dance  had  scarcely  begun  when  ano¬ 
ther  dispute  arose,  for  the  bush  negroes  found  themselves  offended  by 
dancing  in  company  with  their  brethren  of  the  plantations,  who,  on 
their  side,  observed,  that  as  their  master  gave  the  dance,  they  thought 
themselves  intitled  to  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  it.  To  put  an  end 
to  this  altercation,  we  told  the  plantation  negroes  that  they  might  choose 
another  place  to  dance  in,  and  they  should  have  their  due  proportion 
©f  the  fare  that  was  provided  for  the  general  entertainment.'  p.  81. 

The  plantation  negroes  must  have  le.^s  intellectnal  facu  hy 
than  lias-  ever  been  attributed  to  thoin,  even  by  the  most 
zealous  jusii tiers  of  the  traffic  tlrat  made  tlunii  slaves,  if 
they  would  not  make  some  retlcciions  on  a  fact  like  this. 
They  must  be  reduced  to  a  stupidity  even  below  what  is 
rec|uisite  for  tlieir  condition,  if  they  did  not  ask  themselves 
and  one  another  wiial  essential  ditfct’ence  there  could  be 
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between  lliein  and  their  nei<^Iiboins,  of  the  same  origin,  co¬ 
lour,  lni)guaj»e,  and  dress,  who  have  no  proprietor,  have 
no  ordi  r>,  tasks,  or  inlliclions  to  receive,  and  could  thus 
virtually  dictate,  to  the  master  of  the  plantation  and  his  Ku- 
ropcan  \isitants.  Nor  would  the  resenlnunit  produced  hy  this 
assumption  of  superiority  and  avowal  of  contempt,  tend  in 
the  least  to  prevent  the  slaves  from  envying  that  higher 
position  which  enabled  the  huslniren  to  carry  their  arro¬ 
gance  into  eilect. 

I  hcsc  high-spirited  freemen,  and  we  suppose  their  ladies 
also,  made  such  diligent  use  of  the  supply  of  rum  as  to 
become  rather  tumultuary  and  obstreperous  ;  hut  having  soon 
exhausted  it,  and  Ifinding  tliat  no  more  was  forthcoming, 
they  went  olV  with  all  proper  dignitv.  I'hey  were  a  de¬ 
tachment  from  the  inhabitants  of  two  villages;  and  the 
most  remarkahie  circumstance  mentioned  is,  that  one  of  them 
is  governed  by  a  fetuale,  who  goes  hv  the  name  of  Belle 
Mana,  and  to  whose  honour  it  is  statcil  that  her  subjects 
were  by  far  the  most  tlecorous  part  of  the  coiupany.  The 
Baron  and  his  frieiul  paid  her  a  visit  the  next  day,  and 
in  terms  we  dare  say  not  the  less  complaisant  and  gallant, 
from  fiudiug  her  an  elderly  personage,  complimeiueil  iicr 
on  the  gootl  ellecls  of  her  legislation. 

Onr  author  introduces  some  historical  and  political  remarks 
relative  to  this  extraordinary  race,  .who  are  probably  destined, 
sooner  or  later,  to  assume,  aij.ong  the  tribes  ami  nations 
of  South  yXmerica,  an  altitude  very  rc'mote  from  humility 
and  insitrudicance. 

‘  The  origin  of  the  bush  negroes  at  Surinam  was  in  the  year  1674> 
when  by  the  treaty  of  Westminster,  the  Dutch  obtained  possession  of 
Surinam.  Whilst  the  English  planters  were  preparing  to  leave  their 
estates,  a  party  of  the  negroes  took  the  opportunity  of  deserting  into 
the  woods,  and  those  fugitives  were  afterwards  joined  by  the  runaway 
negroes;  and  in  iTl'i,  when  the  French  admiral  attacked  this  colony, 
the  Dutch  governor  was  ahaid  that  the  negroes  would  be  carried  oflF, 
and  therefore  advised  tlie  planters  to  send  them  into  tire  interior  parts  of 
/he  colony,  but  when  the  danger  was  over,  those  negroes  refused  to 
.  return  to  their  plantations;  and  this  was  what  might  have  been  expected. 
They  now  became  a  ml>^l  formidable  enemy  to  the  colony,  and,  animated 
by  their  example,  anotlur  alarming  revolt  broke  out  at  the  Cottica  river 
in  1772,  which  spo'.’d  ik*v.;st  ition  to  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  colony, 
and  of  which  Capt..in  Steadman  has  givv*n  a  fall  description.*  p. 

'Fhc  Dutch  c«  hr  iuU\l,  Hi  I7v)l,  a  pt'ace  with  a  large  party 
of  these  ucgr»>cs  ,  and,  au  (>hg  oilier  articles,  agreuti  to  lv\o 
which  sM(  ngi\  iiulicutvii  .u  iiig''  ground  taken  by  .the  Idack 
iu*i;ociators.  'Tuev  t  nc  U’cd  to  fuinisb  the  i)U*hmon  with 
lire  arm-,  and  to  a!it>u  lin  iu  tt)  coue  free  ot  all  rcsiriction, 
us  far  as  ii  appears,  to  Taramaribo  to  traflic.  Tlie  Barou  says 
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tho  first  article  has  l)een,  in  olFect,  very  much  invalidated  by 
the  h  ul  (|nality  of  the  tire  arms  sold  to  these  pi'ople,  and 
by  i!je  hninidity  of  atmosphere  in  their  1()fe>t  country,  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  have  soon  rendered  tlu'in  nsidess.  Rnt  from 
tite  permission  to  come  to  Raraniariho  whenever  they  choose, 
he  apprehends  the  most  fatal  con'Cijiienccs,  as  it  is  snspectod 
that  they  have  a  setaet  un  lersianding  with  the  colonial 
negroes,  and  as  it  is  undarstoi)tl  that  there  is  among  those 
negroes  a  certain  st'cret  oril<*r,  or  coml)ina»ion,  peculiarly 
adapieil  to  oivo  elV.ct  to  the  ina-  iiii»ations  of  their  self  emanci- 
])aietl  ni‘i'>hl)onrs. 

‘  This  institution  they  first  brought  from  A-frici,  nnd  the  principal 
rules  of  it  are  said  to  consist  in  engaging  thcinsidvrs  hv  a  most  solemn 
oath  never  to  dividge  tlu'ir  mysterious  transactions ;  to  ohs*;»'ve  the  strictest 
obedienc  e  to  the  superiors  whom  they  have  elected  among  themselves ; 
and  to  collect  money  tor  their  common  pui*pose‘S.  I  have  been  assured 
by  persons  who  are  in  great  intimacy  with  female  malattoes,  and  who 
thus  know  more  (»f  tin’s  .secret  business,  that  there  are  numl>ers  of  negroes 
in  Surlnarri  who  an.  cmbo»,rieJ  into  the  order.  They  give  to  the  siUMTiors 
whom  tlu*y  have  clioscn,  fictitious  names,  in  order  to  avoid  discov  -ry  of 
their  transactions.  It  appears  also  that  tlicy  collect  monev  as  often  as 
they  find  an  opportunity  ;  and  it  is  added,  that  though  'he  different  casts 
of  the  negroes  liold  ditf  rent  meetings  of  their  secret  order,  yet  the  prin¬ 
cipal  rules  are  much  the  s  mie  in  all.  They  exclude  women  from  their 
society,  but,  it  is  said,  that  even  these  have  established  among  themiselvcs 
an  order  very  much  on  the  same  plan.  Now  the  bush  negroes  have  it  in 
their  powei,  bv  their  frequent  journovs  to  Paramaribo,  constantly  to 
keep  up  a  secret  correspondence  and  connexion  with  all  the  other  negroes 
in  the  colonies.' 


Notwirnstiinding  all  this,  the  people  of  the  colony,  ac¬ 
cording  .to  onr  author,  are  perfectly  insefisihle  of  danger,  at 
wjjich  he  may  well  he  greatly  ama/ed.  He  is  laudably  anxious 
to  make  them  aware  of  their  situation,  and  ready,  as  ttsiial, 
with  preventive  or  re>toralive  expedients.  He  makes  a  rough 
draught  of  a  new  treaty  to  he  .entercMl  into  with  the  hu.sluneii, 
by  which  they  are  most  freely  and  deliberately  to  consent  to 
surrender,  for  some  comparatively  iticonsiderable  remunera¬ 
tion,  just  everv  point  in  which  they  may  know  themselves  to 
have  an  advantage  against  the  colony.  If  our  choleric  friend 
with  the  red  cap  and  rusty  sabre,  and  his  allies,  can  be 
perverse  enough  to  demur  to  this  proposal,  the  next  thing  is 
to  tickle  til  ir  amor  pair i(C  into  a  consent  to  be  carried  over 
into  Africa,  to  Sierra  Leone,  or  any  other  part  they  may  like 
better.  If  Red-cap  and  Co.  should  still  i>e  restive,  as  whim¬ 
sically  preferring  a  rich  country,  of  which  they  have  the  full 
and  inexpugnable  possession — and  with  which  they  have 
associated  all  the  jiroutl  ideas  of  a  self-vindicated  freedom,  and 
many  of  them  the  memory  of  their  brave  ancestors,  as  they 
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Hill  not  fail  to  call  the  oii^inal  rcvoltevs, — to  an  ailventuro 
acrc)^s  the  v. ide  seas,  in  order  to  c  tlicniselves  into  what 
wonld  to  ili'Tii  he  h  sfange  country,  ainontT  people  w!io  wonlii 
lt)ok  witli  an  evil  eye  on  their  .nliiis’on,  and  uiili  vvlioin  they 
niiplii  se»>n  he  reduced  lo  contend  ior  their  existence  ; — if  they 
should  t)l)siiuHtelv  prefer  tiicir  hn.'oes  to  such  a  delightful 
sclitune, — wiiat  is  to  he  tli>ne  theu  r  The  Barv>n’s  last  resource 
seems  to  i)e,  that,  reckoning  on  a  state  of  inlL'rminahle  hos¬ 
tility',  the  colony  should  subsidize  for  allies  the  ahorigines  of 
the  ( ouiitry,  atui  en^ai^c  the  most  eiheient  trilies  of  them, 
whe^  hate  the  hush  uei»roes,  to  fix  their  residence  for  the 
greatc'st  part  of  the  year  on  the  coufiinrs  of  the  settlement,  to 
be  at  hand  lo  assist  in  tlu!  hiisincss  of  lanrel-reajiin^.  The 
glory  of  the  einploynient  is  to  he  its  chief  reward,  as  it  should 
seem  ;  for  we  arc  gratified,  as  Englishmen,  to  sec  him  re¬ 
commending,  with  respect  to  the  expense  of  this  subsidizing 
plan,  a  close  imitation  of  our  English  policy  in  that  article: 
the  expense  he  says,  must  be  ‘  vi  ry  trilling.’ 

In  glancing  back  from  Paramaribo  on  the  agreeable  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  this  entertaining  excursion,  the  Baron  adverts 
brielly  to  a  subject,  for  some  formal  notice  of  wliich  several 
of  the?  graver  part  of  his  readers  will  have  hecn  waiting 
with  much  impatience,  and  will  wonder  exceedingly  tg  HikI 
him  making  a  kiiul  of  apology  to  his  correspondent  for 
adverting  to  it  at  all.  But  they  will  soon  forger  to  marvel 
at  his  philosophical  or  allected  indilFcreiice  to  such  a  snhjcct^ 
in  the  eager  interest  which  wdl»^ai)sorb  them  while  he  is 
recounting,  what — if  they  had  been  happy  enough  to  rare 
with  him  the  plantation  hospitalities — they  might  havecti‘en; 
sea-coxCy  whieli  is  ‘  neither  flesh  nor  fish  ;’  tapir^  an  animal 
fiartly  resembling  a  hog  and  partly  a  ihinoceros;  fricasees 
and  pics  made  of  the  equanna^  a  beautiful  kind  of  ‘lizard’ 
whicli  lives  solely  on  llowe.rs  and  blossoius  ;  ‘  pulniworrrn\ 
a  caterpillar  about  a  finger’s  lengtii,  aiul  of  th  '  same  luick- 
ness:’  parrot  broth,  Muscovy  ducks,  pine,  applet  uliichgrow 
in  the  hedges,  sapadiila  apple,’  &c.  &.c.  It  may,  however, 
somewhat  soothe  the  vexation  of  such  read.ers  to  fuiu,  that 
several' of  llicse  delicacies  are  not  i he.  every -day-regale  of 
even  the  luxurious  planters  themselves ;  who  really  con- 
.  descend  to  use  beef,  goat’s  meai,  and  the  like  ‘or  their  or¬ 
dinary  course  of  fattening,  and  exhibit  such  relined  variv  ties 
as  we  have  mentioned,  on  the  high  occasmns'wlien  they  ii.ivc 
to  saturate  their  genteel  high-feil  friends,  or  such  re^peciiible 
strangers  as  our  author. 

lie  earnestly  warns  all  European  vis'taius  to  Snricair.,  to 
beware  of  yielding  fully  to  the  tetuptations  of  even  the 
customary  degree  of  luxury;  acquainting  them,  in  plain  terms, 
that  the  price  will  probably  be  their  soon  leaving  their 
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1)01  know  whence  the  surplus  quantity  of  luishantls  is  obtained 
lor  so  lapicl  a  consumption. 

Some  noiioii  of  the  national  characters,  in  point  of  tern-* 
pcrauce,  or  at  least  pnitUmcc,  of  the  European  visitants  and 
residents  in  the  western  torrid  rcf^ions,  is  atVonled  by  tiie 
current  observation  in  tlie  West  ItiJTies,  justified,  as  our 
autlior  says,  l)V  the  bills  of  mortality,  ‘  that  the  Kn'j;lish  live 
the  shortest,  the  French  longer  than  they,  and  the  Spaniards 
longest  of  all.’  He  also  observes,  that  elderly  persons  go 
to  reside  at  Surinam  with  a  much  better  chance  than  young 
ones,  (excepting  indeed  young  children,)  and  weak  and  sickly 
persons  with  an  incomparably  better  than  those  wito  are  sound 
and  robusi.  He  proposes  to  keep  «p  the  mirnary  establish- 
tuent  in  the  colony,  partly  by  sending  over,  with  their  parents* 
consent,  thcchildren  of  the  European  troojis  who  are  stationed 
there,  and  training  them  in  schools  along  with  such  of 
the  creoles  as  shall  he  disposed  for  a  military  education. 

Willi  respect  to  the  negroes, '  and  the  slave-trade,  the 
^aron  cannot  bi  ing  himself  to  go  all  lengths  with  our  English 
abolitionists.  He  acknowledges  and  deplores  some  of  the 
enormities  which  have  attended  that  tratlic ;  but  seems  to 
assert,  that  its  complete  Ci’ssation  will  be  the  ruin  of  the 
Surinam  plantations,  because  the  increase  of  the  negroes  in 
the  colony  will  not  be  at  all  adequate  to  their  cultivation, 
owing,  he  says,  to  the  great  disproportion  between  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  present  black  mem  and  womep.* — It  is  but  very 
little  interest  tiiat,  at  this  time  Of  day,  an  English  jihiian- 
ihropist  can  take  in  an  argument  on  such  a  point.  If  it 
w  ere  reallv  true  that  this  colony  must  either  return  to  the  slave 
trade,  or  to  a  wilderness,  w'hy,  let  it  return  to  a  wilderness. 
But  it  stands  in  no  such  alternative.  The  Baron  brings  no 
proof  of  any  great  inequality  of  numbers  between  the  male 
and  female  negroes,  taking  the  whole  .  colony  into  the 
account.  He  only  shews  that  in  partiathir  parts  of  the 
plantation  service,  the  men  greatly  outnumber  the  W’omen ; 
and,  r.t  the  same  time,  he  declines  to  controvert '  Capt. 
Steadman’s  statement,  that  the  plantation  service,  in  its 
strictest  sense,  occupies  only  about  one  fourth  of  the  number 
of  negroes,  including  all  ages,  in  the  colony.  It  is 
evident  too  that  in  the  more  doiuestic  part  of  the  service, 
the  women  are  full  as  many  as  the  men.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  births  will  bear  a  good  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  l)f  the  black  population,  though  not  exactly 
the  same  proportion  as  it  would,  if  the  service  admitttedan 
equal  distribution  of  the  men  and  women  throughout  all  its  de¬ 
partments.  Besides,  the  distribution  will  undergo  acontii)ual| 
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ItitKlilicatlon,  in  consequence  of  that  rapi<l  progress  lowan^l 
an  e(jiialityof  no iuIhts  between  ilie  series,  which  is  inevitable 
after  importation  has  ceaseil.  Wlien  there  shall  be  as  many 
females  in  the  colony  as  males,  which  will  come  to  be  the 
case  in  a  comparative! v  short  term  of  years,  it  will  prove, 
either  soniethinir  injudicious  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
planters,  or  something  radically  and  essentially  bad*  in  the 
whole  colonial  system  in  America,  if  the  .progress  of 
negro  population  be  not  as  considerable  as  that  of  other 
tribes  of  mankind  who  are  placed  under  favourable  circum¬ 
stances. 

Our  author,  however,  insists  on  a  continued  iinpoVtatioa 
from  Africa;  but  then  the  whole  method  of  proenring  them 
there  is  to  be  so  discreet,  so  generous,  so  iiuinaue,  so  free 
from  all  low  pecuniary  interest!  All  our  agents  in  Africa 
arc  to  be  so  kiiul,  so  conscientious,  so  incorru])lible  I  The 
slaves  are  to  be  bought  from  the  chiefs  who  have  taken 
them  captives  in  yvar ;  but  the  war  is  never,  in  tlie.  very 
slightest  degree,  to  originate  in,  or  be  encouraged  by,  the 
certainty  that  we  are  ready  to  purchase  the  captives!  and 
so  forth.  The  whole  scheme  is  as  egregious  a  piece  of  foil}*; 
as  ever  a  sensible  and  woniiy  man  was  forced  upon  by 
adopting  a  bad  cause. 

Front  .both  the  assertions  and  descriptions  of  dur  antliof 
%ve  must  believe,  that  the  state  of  the  slaves  in  Sariiiam  is,  on 
the  whole*,  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  trcaiwent  of  that 
race;  and  that  it  is  very  much  mended  since  tiu*  time  of 
Capt.  Steadman’s  residence  in  the  colony.  This  is  pro7 
bably,  in  part,  the  natural  result  of  the  cstahlishmeiu  of  an 
English  government,  but  much  of  it  is  through  the  uier« 
policy  w  hicli  is  dictated  imperatively  to  the  governors  and 
planters  by  the  fear  of  those  gentry,  with  wIjom),  howeveri 
it  is  probable  no  policy  will  avail  to  prevent  tiie  general 
body  of  the  negroes  from  ultimately  forming  a  junction— « 
except  the  policy  of.  training  them  to  knowiedge  and  tha 
Christian  religion;  relaxing  the  rigours  of  their  •ervitiide; 
and  finally  setting  them  free.  .... 

.  We  must  here^tuke  our  leave  of  the  Baron;  not  having 
left  ourselves  the  smallest  room  f6r  extracts  from  the  latter 
part  of  his  book,  which  gives  many  entertaining  particularg 
of  the  natural  history  of  Surinam,  and  an  account  of.hij 
visit  to  the  United  States,  on  his  way  back  to  Europe.  We 
are,  on  the  wliql^,  a  good  deal  pleased  botli  with  his  book, 
and  with  his  character,  as  indicated  by  it.  A  very  reasonabi# 
share  of  information  is  communicated  in  ah  easy  and  agreeable 
kianner;  His  English  has  a  good  many  grammatical  faults^ 
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]VTO  specii  s  of  poetry  has  nrqoired  rrroater  popularity  in 
our  limes  than  tlie  narrative.  It  'may  he  said  to  be  al- 
in(»st  as  irneh  the  preference  of  the  a^<*,  as  alley;ory  wais 
of  that  of  Sj)enser,  or  inelaTihysies  of  that  of  Cowley,  'or 
iranners  of  tliat  of  Po))e.  'J'iio  demand  for  (]mirto  and 
Octavo  Stories  in  ver'j'e,  lias,  we  Ixdievo,  been  quite  nn|)re- 
ordesitcd  ;  and,  nmil  some  new  fancy  shall  get  possession 
of  the  pnhhc  mind,  their  ainonOt  seems  likely  to  increase  in 
II  very  rajiid  ratio. 

f)f  this  school,  Mr.  Scott  is  beyond  all  question  the  pre¬ 
sident,  if  not  the  founder.  Smitten  witli  the  charms  of  the 
ancient  metrical  romances,  he  proceeded  to  make  an  e.xpe- 
•riment  on  the  t;r.te  of  his  contenijiorarie.s,’  by  aitcmptinir 
to  revive  the  beauties  of  his  ne  glected  favourites,  and  reform 
their  defects.  \t  was  his  endeavour,  accordingly,  to  com- 
bine  their  obsolete  w il  hicssVith  a  portion  of  modern  grace 
iiiul  refinement, — to  imitate  their  strength  and  vivacity  of 
description,  their  minute  and  faithfuT  delineations  of  cha¬ 
racters  tand  events,  atul,  to  a  certttie  degree,  t’neif  peculiar 
Jiccns'j;  of  style  and  versification, — hut  to  avoid  their  ob- 
•RCiirity,  incoherence,  and  interminable  dilTusenrss, — and*, 
«hovc  all,  to  supplant  the  fiat  insipidity  with  vvhicli  their 
compositions  r.re  so  unmercifully  alloyed,'  by  spirited  nar¬ 
ration,  and  an  inexhanstihlo  brilliance  and  variety  of  images4 
That  Mr.  Scott  has  eminently  succeeded  in  this  attempt 
may  he  thought,  perhaps,  to  be  placed  bevohd  dispute, 
by-  the  extreme  eagerness  with  which  his  successive  publi¬ 
cations  have  Iteen  received,  and  the  wide  extent  to  which 
they  liave  circulated.  And  yet,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
dcubt  whether  he  has  risen  to  this  extraordinary  .pitch  of 
favour,  solely  by  the  vigour  of  his  genius,  properly  so  called. 
A  person  of  refined  taste,  indeed,  must  have  been  struck 
%vith  observing,  how  many  of  Ids  acquaintances  have  pro- 
fcssotl  themselves  adndrers  of  Mr.  Scott’s  tales,  who  were, 
notwithstanding,  as  utterly  insensible  to  the  .strains  of  exijiiisite 
poetry,  as  the  crew  of  Ulysses  was  to  the  music  ot  the 
Syrens, — nay  who  were  altOLzether  incapahle  of  appreciating 
the  highest  merits  of  Mr.  .Scott.  I’hcre  is  no  need  of  re- 
•wndite  reasoning  to  account  tor  this.  A  series  oi  well  coin 
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trived  incldcMt^  rind  srttiations,’  it  is  olwior.s.  can  hardly  fail 
interest,  whciluT  they  are  detailed  in  verse  or  in  prose. 
Now,  Hn  ordinary  reader  of  narrative  poetry,  who  has  tVdt 
•this  excitenuM'it,  seldom  stays  to  exatnine,  or  is  indeed  qua¬ 
lified  to  discover,  the  source  wh.ence  his  <j;ratification  has 
proceeded.  Like  the  vulgar  starer  at  an  exhiliition  of  paint- 
Jn«;s,  he  knows  he  is  j)leased, — and  that  is  all  ;  and  tninks^ 
pernaps,  he  is  admiring  the  poetry,  whereas,  in  fact,  he  is 
all  the  lime  only  captivated  hy  the  fahle.  'Lhat  good  pnotry, 
however,  nt'/i/  h^  grafted  on  an  interesting  story  is  niulenia- 
hle ;  and  where  it  so  grafted,  scarcely  any  donht  can 
he  entertained  nf  its  success.  It  s]K‘aks  to  so  lar<ic  un 
audience,  and  is  so  easily  comprehended.  In  this  uge  of 
«^‘riticism  and  novel  reading,  it  was  to  he  expected  that  nar- 
I'^ttive  poetry  would  be  popular. 

,  Among  those  who,  either  wrought  upon  hy  the  sncces<i 
pf  previous  t  tforts,  or  prompted  l)y  an  innate  proptnisity, 
have  attempted  to  signali/ie  tliemselvcs  in  this  region  of 
l^arnassns,  we  have,  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  produc¬ 
tion  ol  one  lady, — and  we  are  now  summofied  to  attend  another. 
Ihere  is  a  considerr.ble  tiidorence,  how’cver,  in  the  iiioritH 
of  the  respective  candKiates.  i\1ins  Ilolford  seems  to  have 
contemp'ated  tire  peculiarities,  at  least  as  much  as  the  ex¬ 
cel  I  encfes  of  i:er  model.  Not  to  meniion,  that  she  lairoins 
under  the  great  disadvantage  of  writing  bn  a  subject,  which 
her  previous  acquaintance  uilli  its  scenery  and  maumirs  had 
by  no  means  (jualihed  her  to  understand  ;  her  versification 
is  extremely  capricious  and  irregular,  her  diction  rude  and 
negligent,  and  several  of  bar  incidents  grossly  improbable; 
hut  it  must  he  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  she  hai 
«ome  energetic  hursts  nf  i»;cnnine  poetry.  Miss  Mitford  is 
iniich  more  e(|uable  in  her  eiforts.  If  slie  rarely  surprises,  she 
scarcely  ever  olFends.  We  cannot,  imiced,  Ireiter  charaoierize 
the  poem  befe  rc  us,  than  by  rejuNiting  wirat  we  observed 
on  her  tir.^t  appearance  in  public  as  an  author* — that  wc 
have  seldom  seen  a  volume  which,  without  aspiring  to  the 
loftier  flights  of  passion  and  poetry,  was  distinguished  hy 
isuch  harmony  of  verse,  such  elegance  of  ‘thought,  sur.h  a 
correct  taste,  and  such  a  poetical  turn  (»f  expression. — We 
proceed  to  otFcr  a  short  summary  of  the  story — *  founded/ 
as  we  are  told  in  the  advert i.sement,  ‘on  the  recent  disco¬ 
very,  hy  an  American  captain,  of  a  sriiall  Knglish  colony,' 
established  by  some  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty  in  Pit- 
cairns  Island,  (said  to  la  Knearnaciqn  of  Quiros)  in  .the 
South  Seas.’  Here  the  scene  of  the  poem  is  laid.  ‘  The 
time  occupied  by  the  action  is  four  nights  and  four  days.’ 

♦  Vide  Lcl.  Rer.  Voh  VI.  p.  ‘i74’t 
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The  first  ciiuio  opens  with  the  privile^^ed  hocjinninjy  of 
a  tremendous  storm,  which,  after  tossinc:  about  ‘Columhia’i 
vessel*  with  ^reat  ftny,  at  lenglli  subsides,  and  leaves  her* 
within  sii^ht  of  an  island  of  singular  beauty.  On  approach¬ 
ing  the  siiore,  instead  of  rude  huts  and  morais,  the  sailors 
(of  whotn  two  Old}'  are  introduced  to  our  notice — Sev- 
mour,  the  American  Captain,  and  Henry,  a  vounjT  Knolish- 
inah)  are  surprised  to  behold  trim  cottages  and  gardens'. 
In  a  short  time,  a  towering  youth  and  graceful  maid  ap¬ 
pear,  crossing  a  rustic  bridge;  and  the  shore  is  presentiv 
crowded  with  a  ‘  blooming  band*  of  natives.  Three  youths 
then. enter  a  canoe,  and,  addressing  the  mariners  in  their 
own  language,  invite  them  to  stay  awhile,  and  repair  their 
shattered  vessel.  The  olYer  is  gladly  accepted,  and  tlie 
Captain  with  a  select  train  fiuthwith  proceeds  to  land. 
The  chief’s  cottage  to  which  the  strangers  are  conducted, 
is  described  as  being  decorated  with  the  utmost  neatness, 
and  stored,  not  oidy  with  old  and  young  ladies,  but  with 
such  unusual  furniture,  iu  tiiat  part  of  the  globe,  as  charts 
and  books.  .  Henry  looks  in  vain  among  the  company  fot 
the  graceful  damsel  he  had  spied  through  his  telescope 
in  the. morning;  and,  turning  to  ihe  companion  of  her 
walk,  Hubert,  asks  who  s!io  was  ?  ‘  Christina  Cliri'itiau,’ 
re])lies  Hubert.  At  this  name  the  Captain  narrs.  He 
tvell  recollected  the  ‘  suil’cving  Bligh’s  heart-thriliing  tale’, 
and  imagines  the  leader  of  the  mutiny  stands  before 
him,  in  the  person  of  his  hospitable  entertainer..  Fitzallan,  for 
such  is  the  old  man’s  name,  contents  himself  for  tlic  pre¬ 
sent  with  saying,  that  ('hristian  had  perisheii;  but  proo^iscs 
to  clear  up  all  ilouhis  on  the  morrow.  Having  dnlv  feasted; 
the  party  separates.  Henry  rambles  to  a  distance  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  ovcrcotne  with  fatigue  falls  asleep, — dreaming, 
was  to  he  supposed,  about  Cliristina.  On  awaking;  lie  finds 
he  has  to  retrace  iiis  steps  by  nuMjnlight,  'Fliis,  however,  he 
does  not  accomplish  very  t‘asily,  and  in  liis  wanderings 
comes  to  a  smooth  lawn,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed 
a  rustic  pedestal.  Over  this  a  tall  and  slender  "maid  is 
reclining ;  who,  ail  soon  as  the  reader  is  suitably  prepared 
to  hear  tt;em,  sings  some  atu'Cting  sUmzas.  Jt  is  Christina 
at  her  mother’s  tomb.  '^I'lie  intruder,  though  captivated 
now  beyotfd  redemption,"  iloes  not  dare  to  disturb  her;  hut 
having  seen  her  withdraw,  and  mused  awhile  upon  the 
romantic  adventure,  hastily  st  eks  the  hospitable  cottage. 

The  second  canto  is  principally  occupied  with  the 
promised  narrative.  Filzalhm  was  a  sailor  in  the  Bounty; 
and  the  bosom  friend  of  Chrisiiati;  lie  describes  th# 
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riiniversal  subjnguiion  ot  the  crew  to  the  charms  of  the 
Oiaheiiaii  women;  but  dwells  particularly  on  his  own  at¬ 
tachment  to  Avamia,  and  that  o\  Christian  to  Iddcnh.  The 
cause  of  the  mutiny  is  ascribeil  to  the  repulse,  which  this 
bold  and  fiery  fcmpercd  sailor  experienced  in  his  request 
to  carry  back  with  him  his  favourite  lady;  a  request  en¬ 
forced,  it  appears,  by  his  dread  lest  the  Arii^oys  should 
destroy  his‘  first  born.’  Fitzallan  ihcti  ^oes  on  to  relate  the 
[irogress  of  the  conspiracy,  its  cruel  ctinsummation,  and  the 
return  of  the  nuuineers  to  Otaheiie.  I'hey  (juickly  forgot  the 
dreadful  scene  on  the  ocean,  hut  Christian  became  joyless  and 
despairing.  Disgusted  with  the  voluptuous  manners  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  still  more  with  tlieir  bloody  sacrifices,  he  proposed 
to  the  crew  to  seek  some  lonely  island,  where  they  might  live 
undisturbed.  Nineof  liis  comrades  only  approved  the  plan,  and 
with  these  he  proceeded  to  the  Island  of  Incarnation. — Here 
Fitzallan  pauses  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  canto  is  given  to  the  ban¬ 
quet  and  tlie  dance.  Henry  becomes  more  and  more  enamoured 
of  the  fair  Christina — and  Hubert  is  consumed  with  jealousy, 
on‘ witnessiutj  tlie  encouragement  with  which  the  addresses 
of  this  unthought  of  rival  seem  to  be  received, 

Tlie*  third  canto  commences  with, some  more  courtship. 
Henry  leaves  the  ship  at  day  break,  and,  proceeding  to  tho 
well  known  cot,  awakens  Christina  by  an  air  on  his  diite; 
and  she,  who  had  never  before  heard  a  musical  instrument, 
is  in  ecstacies  with  his  performance.  They  then  sally  forth 
on  a  morning  ramble,  and  he  makes  an  abrupt  disclosure 
of  bis  passion. He  invites  her  to  accompany  him  as  his 
wife  to  Kngland.'  She  blushes,  of  course,  and  thanks  him.  ; 
but  firmly  answers,  that  tlie  wild  rose  rests  safest  in  its 
native  wood.  ‘  Then  here  consent  my  bride  to  be.’  At 
this  request,  the  maiden  grows  pale  and  faint.  She  turns 
to  onr  impetuous  adventurer, — when  Hubert  suddenly  appears 
before  her.  He  mirks  her  dismayed  surprise  w  ith  an  aspect  of 
severity  ai)d  anger,  and,  in  rather  a  sullen  tone,  informs  the 
young  Englishman  that  he  is  waited  for  by  FitKallaii  and  his 
comrades.  We  are  now  to  listen  to  the  coticlnsiun  of  the 
narrative.  The  remorse  and  grief  of  Christian  were  not 
<lissipated  in  the  new' settlement.  His  looks  became  haggard 
and  his  voice  hollow;  the  only  thing  that  seemed  lo  relieve 
his  gloomy  melancholy  was  the  thought  ot  the  *  coming 
child;’  and  when  this  hope  failed  him — w'lien  the  infant. 
^  feebly  gasped  and  died’ — he  was  plunged  into  a  state  of 
distraction  and  frenzy.  I'he  pale  form  of  Hligh  gnawing 
his  dead  child  every  where  pursued  liim.  At  ienglli,  how¬ 
ever,  he  grew  more  calm,  ‘  his  triends,  his  wite  he  knew,* 
he  was  again  about  to  become  a  father ;  when,  walkifig 
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Icideah  on  the  liiijii  clilV,  his  uia<lnessfu(ldenly  returned,  he 
threw  himself  down  headlong,  and  wa^  d*.s!)Cil  to  pi ^  cos  on 
the  rocki.  Iddcah,  however,  survived, — and  Christina  was 
her  daughter.  Fitzallan  now  turns  to  rel.ac  tliO  history  of 
the  other  colonists.  I'liej  had  hroughi  along  with  liiein 
several  Otaheiuia  natives.  0\\2.  of  liiesc  excites  his  com¬ 
rades  to  fall  upon  the  Britons  while  a.'lcvp,  and  Ijaving 
murdered  them  to  seize  ilieir  wives.  7  hij  plot  they  partly 
succeed  in  accomplishing.  All  ti)c  lOngliahiJicm,  except 
litzallan,  are  wouiuicd  niorlally  ;  and  he  is  left  for  deadi 
A  drcadfid  retribution,  however,  is  in  store  fiir  lliCiC  wretches, 
Tlie  wouK!!!  repulse  tlitir  einhraceii — but  ihench  them  with 
wine — and  then  take  up  the  hiondy  (iaggers,  and  bury  thorn 
in  the  breasts  of  the  iiiur.;t rers.  i  iizailan  coucliales  his 
narrative  by  relating  his  own  recovery,  and  his  sul)so(pacnt 
cares  in  comforting  tiio  moinncr.s,  and  s  ipet intending  the 
rising  colony. 

At  the  tpening  of  the  fourth  and  last  canto,  we  fmd 
Seymour  announcing  to  I'ltzalUn  liis  inionlion  to  ilcjiurt 
on  tiio  day  folhwving.  Not  to-nn^rrow,  replies  FitZidlan  :  to-, 
morrow  is  die  hriilal  day  of  Christina  ami  llubcrt.  This 
declaration  excites  no  small  commotion  in  the  cottage. 
Henry  trembles, — .so  does  Hubert, — and  the  maiden  laiuls; 
Fitzallan,  who  cannot  now  mistake  liie  nu  aning  of  these 
symptom^,  enters  into  an  eloquent  expostulation  with  Henry, 
for  having  sacrificed  the  ‘  heal ti),  and  peace,  and  fame’  of 
this  poor  orphan  girl  to  a  iiglit  ami  fickle  passion.  Henry 
replies,  by  vindicating  his  sincerity,  and  iinrcaiing  the  cliicFs 
permission  to  make  her  ids  wife.  Fitzallan,  however,  calmly 
lefuscs;  ami  as  the  h>ver  is  still  urgdig  his  suit,  lluhert 
comes  impetuuusiy  foi'.\ard  to  assert  Ins  elaiuts.  A  cjuarrel  is 
ahout  to  ensue,  but  is  averted  by  the  interposition  of 
Christina,  v.iio  owns  her  lu\c  to  ilie  stranger,  but  at  the 
same  lime  acknowledges  liubcri’s  snpcritir  title  to  her  al- 
iectiims,  and  gives  Inm  her  hand.  Henry  now  takes  a  ia^  ami 
sad  adieu,  ami  in  the  dim  twilight  of  evening  departs  to  the 
ship,  while  Clnistiua,  not  less  mouiufui,  seeks  her  bower. 
7'he  morning  comc.s,  preparations  are  made  for  the  nup¬ 
tials,  the  bride  enters  t!ie  ehapei  ;  but  where  is  Hubert?  7  he 
inquiry  is  repeated,  and  at  length  it  aiqicars  tlial  iie  was  seen  at 
daybreak,  rowing  to  the  ship.  Fitzallan  dreadsthe  purport  ot 
Ins  V  xcur* ii  u  :  imt  C  hnsin  a  elddes  his  a[)pielK  iisious,  and 
eloqueuily  defends  the  web  known  eliaracter  of  her  devoted 
frieiid.  tSiic  knows  iliai  his  firm  virtue  would  return  good 
lor  evil,  iliat  liis  faitlifid  love  would  gladly  remove  Iroai 
iier  c\eiy  pang,  that  he  would  save  Ids  rival’s  life  at  th# 
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|n'ril  of  his  own,  uiul  give  him  ull  he  had  to  gi\e — but  her. 

\\  hilo  sIk!  is  yet  speaking  Hubert  advances: 

*  Thanks,  sister  thanks!**  he  faltering  said, 

And  led  young  Henry  to  the  maid  ; — 

‘‘  Oh  hands  should  meet  where  hearts  entwine, 

I'ake  her  blight  stranger,  she  is  thine.**  * 

In  constructing  the  fable  of  wiiich  we  have  given  this 
brief  outline,  Miss  Milford  has  tlrawn  less  upon  her  invention, 
than  many  of  her  readers  will,  at  first  sight,  he  apt  to  siip- 
‘  pose.  Nearly  the  wlnde  of  Mtzallan’s  narraiivt^  is  taken 
trom  the  relation  of  an  American  Captain,  transmitted  ofH- 
cially  to  t!ie  Admirallv,  from  Hio  de  .lanciro,  by  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  and  inserted  in  the  fiftli  nunihcr  of  the  (inartcrly 
Review,  as  well  as  in  Miss  Milford’s  n(;tes.  Seymour  is  a 
|)oetical  alias  for  C’apt.  h'olger,  of  tlic  American  ship  Topaz, 
and  Fitzalian  for  Alexander  Smitli  one  ol  the  mutineers  on 
boar<l  tlie  Bontitv.  lit  the  relation  of  Capt.  Folger,  we  find 
a  brief  mention  of  Christian’s  migration  to  Riteairn’s  Island—* 
liis  subsequent  insanity  and  suicide — the  murder  of  the  Kuro# 
pcaus  by  their  Otaheitan  servants — aitd  of  the  servants,  again, 
by  the  widows.  From  a  gentleman  who*  h^id  conversed  with 
sonx*  oiHccrs  of  the  Topaz,  Miss  Mitford  learnt  some  addi¬ 
tional  particnlars  of  tlie  present  stale  of  tlie  Colony.  It 
appears  that  she  has  authority  even  for  her  neat  cottages  and 
lier  chapel.  I'he  only  fictitious  characters  of  note,  therefore, 
are  Christina  and  her  two  lovers,  and  it  must  be  admitted, 
we  think,  that  they  are  brought  forward  with  considerable 
skill.  An  antediluvian  sweetheart,  indeed,  would  feel  some 
slight  astonishment  at  the  celiTity  with  which  an  attachment 
springs  up  and  ripens  hetween  C’hristina  and  tlie  young 
Englishman  :  l)ut  we  beg  him  to  recollect  the  short  time  al¬ 
lowed  for  liashfnl  scruples  hy  the  action  of  tftc  poem.  Where 
the  unities  and  detencics  are  at  variance,  can  we  doubt 
whicli  a  poet  will  prefer?  \Vc  fear  it  would  Im  rather  more 
difticuit  to  satisfy  an  objector  who  should  urge  tliat,  as  tlie 
poem  is  constituted,  Henry  ncitlicr  is,  nor  could  l)e,  made 
sufhciently  meritorious  to  win  the  prize  from  the  generous 
Hubert,  with  whose  disappointed  passion  the  readfir  is  more 
inclined  to  sympathize;  than  with  his  rival’s  happiness. — 
Instead,  however,  of  cavilling  at  the  story  which,  after  all, 
is  hut  of  inferior  importance,  we  shall  jirodiice  a  few  of 
tliose  passages  in  whicli  Miss  Mitford  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  most  successful.  The  first  that  offers  itself  is  luf 
description  of  the  island,  as  seen  from  the  sliip. 

.  ‘  Impatient  for  the  dawn  of  day, 

The  sailors  watched  the  glittering  spray : 

Vol.  vn.  A 
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The  suo  arose  upon  the  deep, 

Mild  as  a  cherub  from  its  sleep, 

And  from  the  bright  and  rosy  sky, 

Stream’d  light,  and  life,  and  majesty* 

Like  emerald  set  in  silver,  lay 
The  )ircen  isle,  ’mid  the  ocean  spray. 

Rocks  inaccessible  and  steep 
Abruptly  rise,  or  grandly  sweep, 

Safe  where  one  sheltering  harlxrur  gafe 
Protection  from  the  boisterous  wave  ; 

There  the  cliffs  parted  wide  and  far 
From  basin  semicircular; 

And  the  soothed  billows  ceased  to  roar. 

And  dimpled  on  the  pebbly  shore  ; 

As  charmed  by  that  enchanted  land, 

The  ocean  kissed  the  peaceful  strand/ 

As  a  specimen  of  the  sentimental  or  reflective  parts  of  the 
poem  our  readers  may  take  the  following.  It  is  suggest¬ 
ed  (though  not  very  naturally)  by  Henry’s  dream  in  the  first 
canto. 

•  ’T was  but  a  dream  ! — And  what  is  all 
That  erring  mortals  pleasure  call ; 

What  is  dominion?  Kings  can  tell ! 

To  ebb  and  flow  in  ceaseless  swell, 

Now  rob’d  in  plenitude  of  power. 

To  sit  in  grandeur’s  stately  tower, 

Dethron’d  and  kill’d  in  one  short  hour  !— 

What  countless  wealth  ?  The  cherish’d  pain. 

The  care,  the  doubt,  the  hope  of  gain. 

Vain  hope !  were  his  Potosi’s  store. 

The  miser’s  soul  would  crave  for  more.— > 

What  beauty  ?  *Tis  the  mirror’s  shade. 

As  yast  the  /airest features /ade. 

Till  youth,  and  charms,  and  lovers  gone,- 
Sad  vanity  remains  alone.— 

What  literary  fame  ?  The  strife 
Of  boundless  mind  with  narrow  life.— 

What  friendship  ?  The  poor  man’s  last  fall  !— 

What  love  ?  The  veriest  dream  of  all  !’— 

No  part  of  the  poem  seems  to  have  been  laboured  with 
more  effect,  than  the  dreadful  massacre  of  the  Europeans, 
as  related  by  Fitzalian.  Some  of  the  stanzas  we  shall  tran¬ 
scribe. 

*’Twa8  on  a  summer’s  eve ;— O  ne’er 
W^as  eve  so  balmy,  scene  so  fair. 

The  setting  sun  with  tranquil  ray 
Gilt  inland  bower,  and  ocean  spray; 

Hush’d  was  the  whispering  wave,  no  breeze 
’Woke  the  low  murmuring  of  the  treel : 
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The  lovely  scene  cast  o’er  the  sente 
Its  ou'n  cnchantlnji^  indolence.  ••• 

The  happy  children,  tir’d  of  sporty 
Seek  their  sweet  slumbers,  mild  and  short  :••• 

Some  dining  to  a  mother’s  charms* 

Some  cradled  in  a  fathers  arms: 

The  panmts  watched  with  tearful  joy 
Each  rosy  gid,  each  dark  hair’d  boy  ; 

But  nui  a  si;;h  <ind  not  a  word. 

Not  ev’n  a  fond  caress  was  heard* 

The  very  birds’  gay  carols  cease, 

And  man  and  nature  seemed  at  peace. 

'Twas  seeming  all — Inconstancy 
Thou  dwcllest  not  in  sea  or  sky! 

What  though  the  sailor  tempest  tost, 

What  though  the  wanderer  lightning  crostf 
Tell  of  their  limbs  by  foul  storms  rra/. 

And  curse  each  treacherous  element. 

Yet  are  they  fixed— that  wave  and  wind. 

Fix’d — when  compar’d  to  mortal  mind ; 

'  There  is  thy  dwelling,  there  thy  rest. 

Thy  empire  there,  in  man’s  light  breast ! 

1  mark'd  Avanna,  bending  mild 
With  graceful  fondness  o’er  her  child. 

’Twas  not  her  blushes  mantling  warm,* 

’Twas  not  the  round  and  perfect  form, 

’Twas  not  the  speaking  eye  that  caught 
My  arrient  gaze,  my  raptured  thought ; 

But  the  soft  bliss  those  blushes  spoke. 

The  glance  of  joy  thro’  tears  that  broke, 

The  chaste  maternal  happiness 
Exstacy  where  is  no  excess, 

Delirium  which  we  wish  not  less ! 

1  gaz’d  entranced.  The  sleeping  child 
In  some  gay  vision  sweetly  smiled : 

The  mother  rais’d  her  eye  so  keen 
To  mark  if  1  that  smile  had  seen: 

She  laugh'd — but  in  one  instant's  space 
Pale  horror  changed  that  angtl  face  ! 

She  saw  fell  Tupia*-»  dark  eyes  beaming  I 
Saw  at  my  breast  the  dagger  gleaming  I 
Dike  arrow  rush’d— like  maniac  spoke— 

1  heard  the  scream,  1  felt  the  stroke : 

In  dear  Avanna’s  arms  I  fell. 

And  faintly  breathed  a  sad  farewell.’ 

Our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  add  one  more  quotation. 
It  is  a  b^utiful  evening  scene,  sketched  with  a  very  delicate 
pencil 
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*  Christina  sat  within  her  bower 
From  eve  to  midnight’s  pensive  hour,... 

Could  nature  charm  the  bosom's  woes 
That  hour  had  lull’d  her  to  repose. 

The  rosy  b^ooni,  the  varied  green. 

That  wont  to  deck  the  lovely  scene 
Was  sweetly  blent  to  one  soft  hue 
Of  mingled  grey,  and  brown,  and  blue. 

There  rose  a  mass  of  solemn  shade  ; 

Here  light  the  chequering  mOv  n  beams  phyed  ; 

Glanced  on  the  dew  bespangled  ground  ; 

Dwell  on  the  hill  with  vapours  croon’d  ; 

Kissed  rippling  stream,  and  shadowy  vale  ; 

And  slept  along  the  narrow  dale. 

And  Nature  slept !  ’twa?  silence  all. 

Save  the  lov%  sound  of  ocean’s  'fail ; 

The  murmuring  of  the  brook  ;  the  bre«  zc 
Which  swept,  in  cadence  soft  the  trees  ; 

So  softly  swept,  that  scarce  the  eye 
Their  faint  vibration  could  descry. 

So  softly  swept,  that  scarce  the  ear 
That  soothing  plaintive  sound  could  hear.’ 

ThcJiC,  iij)on  the  whole,  wc  think,  are  f  ivonrable  spcciinens, 
thougli  we  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  they  dl.-^play  much  force 
or  originality  of  poetical  talent.  The  fair  author,  however,  has 
an  agreeable  power  of  versification;  and  ilie  n^atmerin  which 
site  has  expanded  her  materials,  docs  creilit  to  her  taste  and 
judgement  I'hc  prevailing  fault  of  the  poem,  no  doubt, 
is  a  want  of  condensation,  a  fault  which  extends  both  to  the 
narrative  and  descriptions.  In  the  latter,  there  is  too  much 
of  that  kind  of  artifice  which  Mr.  Scott  has  carried  as  far  as 
it  will  well  go,  in  his  celebrated  ambush.  We  could  point  out 
several  other  marks  of  imitation  of  that  popular  minstrel;  of 
which,  the  alFecteJ  omission  of  the  article  is  not  the  least  ob¬ 
trusive.  There  is  sometimes  a  want  of  nature  in  the  sentiments. 
What,  for  instance,  can  he  more  exiravaganl  than  to  make 
Christina  say,  on  returning  her  lover’s  flute,  that 

*  It  bows  but  to  its  Lord’s  command, 

And,  like  a  Briton,  bold  and  free, 

Will  own  no  foreign  mastery  !* 

It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  w  hile  the  general  cast  of  diction 
is  thoroughly  sanclioned  by  poetical  usr.ge,  it  is  frequently  de¬ 
ficient  in  fine  and  pointed  propriety  ;  in  conscipience  of  which 
many  passages  which  please  on  a  cursory  glance,  lose. much 
of  their  beauty  when  they  come  to  be  strictly  scrutinized. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  volume  is  occupietl  by  the  Notes 
which,,  on  the  whole,  are  well  selected  and  amusing. 
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Aft.  X.  Cottage  Di  ihguet  amonz  the  frith  Peis<tntrtf,  By  Mary 
LeaJbeater.  With  Notes  and  a  Preface  by  Maria  Edgeworth* 
Author  of  Casde  Rackrent,  &c.  12nio.  pp.  34>3.  Price  6s.  bds. 
Johnson  and  Co.  If  1 1. 

I^OME  time  a<^o  we  liad  occasion  to  s))oak  rather  slightingly  of 
Mrs.  LeadbeaivT' s  poetry.  We  are  glad  she  has  giren  us 
this  opportunity  of  making  ample  amends  to  her  proso.  The 
work  before  us  will  be  very  enteitai'iing  to  the  Kiiglish 
reader,  as  an  acctirato  ri  presentation  of  Irish  society;  and 
we  earnestly  hope,  that  a  cheap  edition  of  it,  xv  thout  Miss 
Edgewortli’s  notes,  will  obtain  an  extensive  circulation  among 
the  Irish  peasantry  thetiiselves,  as  it  enforces  a  great  number 
ot  most  imp 'riant,  moral,  and  prn  icnuial  lessons  in  a  form 
!)cculiarly  attractive  and  sirlking.  I'iie  di  logucs  are  chietly 
oelweeii  two  females,  Hose  and  Nancy  ;  and  compri/e  the 
history  of  ibeir  respoetise  lives,  the  first  dialogue  taking 
place  while,  they  arc  cliililrcMi,  tite  last  giving  an  account  of 
Nancy’s  death.  Nancy  is  self-wille  I,  indolent,  thoughtless, 
and  dirty.  Hose  cvcr>  thing  that  is  excellent.  We  nin.st 
content  ourselves  with  giving  a  short  specimen  or  two  of 
this  valuable  litiU*  book. 

‘  Nancy.  Rose,  will  you  lend  me  one  of  your  caps  for  a  day  or  two  ? 
Sec  what  a  rag  the  nasty  pig  has  m.ideof  mine  !  and  I  have  never  ano¬ 
ther,  but  one  that’s  torn  down  the  middle,  and  not  fit  to  put  on  my 
head. 

‘  Rose.  I  will  not  refuse  you,  Nancy  ;  but  pray  take  care  of  my  cap, 
and  mend  your  own  as  soon  as  you  can.  How  could  the  pig  contrive 
to  get  at  it  ? 

*  Nancy.  Why,  I  went  a  little  way  down  the  road,  without  fastening 
the  door,  and  left  my  little  clothe:  in  the  pot,  where  I  had  just  washed 
them ;  and  sure  enough,  the  pig  went  into  the  cabin  as  usual,  and  be* 
cause  the  pot  stood  in  the  same  place  it  does  be  in  when  she  comes  to 
feed  in  it,  and  the  water  was  grown  cold,  she  pops  in  her  ugly  nose,  and 
though  1  was  just  coming  back  to  the  cabin,  she  found  time  to  tear  my 
poor  cap  as  you  see,  and  three  handkerchiefs,  and  all  poor  Tim's  era* 
Tats. 

‘  Rose.  You  see,  Nancy,  it  would  h.ive  bean  cheaper  for  you  to  hare 
built  a  separate  place  f»r  your  pig,  as  Jem  advised  you,  and  not  to  have 
given  it  the  way  of  going  into  the  c».bin  to  be  fed.  Indeed  I  wonder 
you  can  bear  to  have  it  eat  out  of  tlie  same  vessel  that  boils  food  for  yOur 
husband  and  children. 

*  Nancy.  Why,  the  neighbour’s  pigs  would  be  eating  it’s  victuals,  if  I 
fed  it  out  of  doors 

*  Rose.  Not  if  you  built  a  sty  for  it ;  besides,  you  know  I  am  your 
nearest  neighbour,  and  my  pigs  are  shut  up.  Jem  is  going  to  make  an 
addition  to  their  little  place,  but  tlie  walls  of  the  new  part  will  be  high 
enough  to  hinder  them  from  getting  out,  so  that  they  can  have  lij^i 
and  air,  and  move  abouf,  without  doing  mischief  to  ourselves,  or 
others  i  and  their  food  can  be  put  in  over  the  vi  all.*  pg,  135— 137. 


Nobility j  a  Poem. 

The  following;  is  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Nancy 
spends  her  Sunday. 

<  In  the  morning  we  take  a  good  sleep,  and  then  1  am  hurried  to  get 
the  breakfast  over,  and  myself  and  the  children  dress’d  for  prayers,  and 
Tim  bothers  me  for  a  button,  or  a  string,  or  to  draw  up  a  hole  in  his 
stocking  ;  and  then  we  must  run  every  f^t  of  the  way  to  chapel,  and 
are  often  late  after  all ;  and  then  wc  are  smothering  in  the  crowd,  after 
running  so  fast,  so  that  we  can’t  think  of  prayers.  Then  we  hurry 
home  to  dress  a  bit  of  meat,  for  Tim  likes  a  bit  of  meat  of  a  Sunday  ;  so 
I  broil  myself  over  that ;  and  the  children  run  wild  when  there  is  no 
school,  and  pester  me  looking  for  them.  Ail  the  evening  v\e  do  b<? 
roving  here,  and  roving  there.  I  lock  the  cabin ;  and  many’s  tlie  good 
cock  and  hen  we  lose  on  Sundays ;  and  the  children  set  the  dog  and  cat 
to  fight ;  so  there’s  nothing  but  hubbub  from  morning  till  night,  and 
Tim  scolding  us  all  by  turns.  If  he  went  to  walk,  or  play,  or  drink  like 
another  man,  and  not  stay  watching  us,  it  would  be  more  to  my  liking. 
Dear  me  !  but  I  hate  a  cross  man  !  When  he’s  of  a  hearty  humour  ot  a 
fine  Sunday  evening,  I  make  him  take  us  out,  and  treat  us  all  to  tea  and 
cakes  ;  then  we’re  so  tired,  we  can  hardly  strip  ourselves  to  go  to  bed, 
and  can  badly  waken  in  the  morning  ;  nor,  inde^,  we  don’t  caie  to  work 
80  soon  after  such  diversion.’  pp.  104*,  105. 

Miss  luigeworth’s  part  of  the  work  displays  her  various 
reading,  rehned  sense,  and  accurate  observation  of  life, 
Her  warm  comuiendation  of  the  dialogues  have  our  hearty 
concurrence. 

Art.  XI.  Sobllity^  a  Poem.  In  Imitation  of  the  Eighch  Satire  of 

Juvenal.  Addressed  to  a  young  Nobleman*  4to.  pp.  51.  Price  48* 

Gale  ai.d  Curtis.  1811. 

A  FT£R  the  admirable  imitations  of  Juvenal,  by  Johnson  and  GifTordf 
^  no  ordinary  versifier  could  engage  in  a  similar  undertaking  with 
any  chance  of  success.  Unhappily,  the  eighth  satire  is  too  exact  and 
ominous  a  picture  of  modern  English  manners,  not  lo  excite  indignation 
in  every  virtuous  and  patriotic  mind.  We  cannot  help  commending  the 
feelings,  which  appear  to  have  suggested  the  present  attempt ;  but  neither 
the  vigour  of  the  execution,  nor  any  experience  we  ever  yet  enjoyed  of 
the  utility  of  hatire,  can  induce  us  to  flatter  the  writer  with  the  prospect 
of  doing  good  to  his  titled  countrymen.  If  he  had  contrived  to  make 
his  satire  more  personal,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  more  popular, 
but  probably  not,  on  the  whole,  more  useful.  We  suspect  he  has  some¬ 
times  mistaken  his  original ;  but  in  a  mere  imitation,  this  is  a  charge  not 
easily  fixed.  A  short  extract  will  shew  the  Quality  of  the  poem.  The 
lines  intended  to  be  imitated,  but  the  first  and  finest  of  which  is  totally 
disregarded,  are  these 


Prater  majorvm  ctnereit  otque  otia  volucri 
Carfitnio  rapitur  pinguh  Damtuipput^ 

*  New  schemes  ambitious  modern  times  display  ; 
The  road  to  fame,  is  bow  the  King’s  high-way : 
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Spence*s  .ferwuwi. 

Swift  Through  the  dust  my  Lord  on  coach-box  fiiety 
Pleas'd  with  the  tribute  of  admiring  eyes ; 

In  open  da^  parades  through  public  streets. 

Cracking  his  whip  to  every  fnend  he  meeu  | 

Behind,  the  coachman  sits,  depriv'd  of  rule. 

More  like  a  lord,  and  far  less  like  a  fool. 

Nor  are  the  coachman's  seat,  and  coachman's  clothes, 
Follv  enough,— he  adds  the  coachman’s  oaths ; 

And  with  more  relish  swallows  alehouse  gin. 

Than  Bourdeaux  claret  from  his  choicest  binn : 

His  talk,  his  thoughts,  perhaps,  have  often  worse. 

But  never  better  subject  than  a  horse,  pp.  19 — 21. 


Art.  XII.  d  Sermon ,  preached  before  the  Lords  Spiritu;i]  and  Temporal 
in  the  Abbey  Church,  Westminster,  on  Wednesday,  March  20,  1811, 
being  the  day  appointed  for  a  Oeneral  Fast.  By  James,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  ito*  pp.  23.  priced.  Hatchard.  1811. 

Yy  E  wish  the  privilege  of  publishing  Sermons  in  auarte,  vrere  again 
^  restricted  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  church.  The  inferior  clergy  might 
almost  as  well  assume  the  mitre  and  lawn  sleeves,  as  invade  the  typographi* 
al  prerogative.  They  forget  how  important  it  is  to  maintain  outward  and 
isible  distinctions  between  different  ranks.  As  an  example,  we  cannot 
help  stating  that  we  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  our  minds  in  the 
proper  posture  of  deference  and  humility,  while  reading  this  sermon.  The 
intimation  in  the  title,  is  the  only  evidence  of  its  episcopal  origin  ;  and  we 
have  been  continually  in  danger  of  forgetung  that  it  was  the  performance 
of  a  father  of  the  church.  \Ve  are  free  to  acknowledge,  however,  that 
^  contains  many  just  observations  on  divine  providence,  and  the  pro- 
riety  of  reflection,  repentance,  and  prayer, 

^rt.  XIII.  The  First  Lines  of  a  System  of  Education^  according  to 
Philosophical  Principles.  8vo.  pp.  19().  Hookham.  18l  1. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  principles,*  according  to  this  writer,  are  the 
I  ^  confused  and  sceptical  abstractions  of  the  Germans  ;  and  his  ‘  First 
Ines’  is  a  book,  which  we  can  only  consider  as  harmless  because  it 
unintelligible. 

Lrt.  XIV.  A  Farewell  Sermon,  preached  at  Spalding,  on  Sunday,  May 
27,  1810.  By  the  Rev.  John  Spence,  M.  A.  late  Assistant  Curate  of 
that  Parish,  and  now  Curate  of  luiton,  near  Boston.  Second  Edition. 
12mo.  pp.  79-  Price  Is.  fine  28.  Crosby  and  Co,  1810. 

HIS  is  an  affectionate,  impressive,  and  useful  discourse,  from  1  Cor* 
xvi.  13,  well  adapted  to  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered, 
ise  profits  which  may  arise  from  the  sale,  are  to  be  appropriated 
^rtly  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  partly  to  establish-. 
^  a  Village  School  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Lancaster. 
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Riirdcr’s  Sermon. 


Art.  XV.  Monumrnt  of  Sovereign  Grace  :  or  Memoirs  of  Temperance 
Pascoc,  late  of  Penzance,  Cornwall.  By  G.  C.  Smith.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  enlarged.  12mo.  pp.  28.  price  3d.  or  11.  Is. 
per  100.  Tiverton,  Smith.  Button.  1811. 

person  whose  life  is  described  in'this  singular  narrative,  appears  to 
have  been  for  nearly  40  years  a  perfect  monster  of  profligacy  and  im¬ 
piety.  After  19  years  entire  neglect  of  public  worship,  and  when  her 
strength  had  been  much  impaired  by  illness,  she  was  prevailed  on  to 
attend  at  a  Baptist  meeting  house,  where  she  was  at  length  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  religious  truth,  and  discovered  every  symptom  of  a  real  con¬ 
version.  Her  state  of  mind  and  deportment  were  totally  altered,  her 
penitence  was  exemplary  ;  she  bore  the  most  racking  pains  of  body  with 
surprising  meekness  and  resignation ;  and  died,  about  three  years  ago, 
wim  all  the  calmness  and  tranquillity  of  a  saint.  In  consequence  of’  a 
neglect  of  specifying  dates,  it  does  not  appear  how  long  she  lived  to  evince 
the  sincerity  of  her  adigion  ;  but  according  to  the  tenor  of  this  memoir, 
we  conclude  it  must  have  been  at  least  several  months.  We  should  hope 
the  circulation  of  the  tract  will  have  a  good  effect ;  and  that,  without 
affording  encouragement  to  a  late  repentance,  it  will  prove  that  no  de¬ 
pravity  is  so  utterly  desperate  as  to  forbid  the  hopes  and  exertions  of  the 
benevolent  mind.  It  may  possibly  lead  some  to  consider  what  can  be  the 
nature  of  that  religion  which  produced  a  change  so  extraordinary  and 
beneficial.  We  could  wish  the  style  had  been  less  infected  with  quaint 
and  technical  phrase 


Art.  XVI.  The  Juvenile  S fleet  at  or  \  being  Observations  on  the  Tempers, 
Manners,  and  Foibles  of  various  young  Persons,  12mo.  pp.  23U. 
price  4s.  bound.  Darton  and  Harvey. 

^rHIS  is  an  entertaining  book  for  children,  and  upon  the  whole  is 
likely  to  do  them  good. 

An.  XVII.  Peace  with  Heaven.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Sussex  i 
Mission  Society,  at  the  Rev.  I.  Styles  s  Meeting  House,  Brighton,  | 
Sept  1810 ;  and  published  at  their  request.  By  John  Burdcr,  M.  A. 
8vo.  pp.  32.  pnee  Is.  Williams,  l^ll. 


AS  the  first  publication,  we  believe,  of  a  very  young  preacher,  this 
sermon  is  intitled  to  great  praise.  It  discovers  a  sobriety  of  taste, 
and  a  strength  of  understanding  that  would,  adorn  a  much  rijKT  age.  The 
object  is  to  shew,  chiefly  from  considerations  of  natural  reason,  bat  * 
founded  on  2  Cor.  v.  19  and  21,  that  peace  with  heaven  Ihis  been  lost, 
W'hat  are  the  evils  to  be  felt  or  dn.*aded  in  consequences  of  this  loss, 
and  in  what  way  reconciliation  with  God  has  k:en  effected.  Tht 
chief  objections  to  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  are  combated  with 

very  considerable  judgement  and  success. 

We  are  persuaded  the  following  extract  will  not  only  induce  a 
favourable  opinion  of  the  sermon  itself,  but  afford  a  graiiiying  augury 
•f  the  author’s  future  carreer. 


Pictui'e  of  Ftrdun.  .  #61 

<  We  are  told,  that  to  suopoie  God  will  inflict  a  future,  and  abo?t 
aU  an  eruMfts  punishment  on  sinners,  is  inconsistent  with  every  idea  we 
can  form  of  his  goodness.  We  reply,  that  from  the  very  circum* 
stance  of  being  ourselves  the  subjects  of  that  guilt,  respecting  the 
appropriate  punishment  ot  which  some  persons  are  bold  enough  to  de« 
cide,  we  are  obviously  incapable  of  forming  a  just  opinion  No  mind, 
indeed,  but  the  Supreme  can  fully  aicert  tin  the  enormity  of  sin ;  no 
created  intelligence,  therefore,  can  be  qualified  to  adjudge  the  proper 
extent  of  punishment.  But  we,  at  /fiuierx,  are  of  ail  rational  beings 
the  least  fitted  to  decide  on  the  roonKntous  question  ;  since  the  necessary 
effect  of  that  depravity,  which  has  spread  its  baneful  ioduence  through  • 
all  our  powers,  must  be,  to  lesson  our  opinion  of  its  aggravated  nature* 
Mankind  have  lived  so  long  in  tlie  atmosphere  of  vice,  that  they 
have  become  insensible  to  its  pestdential  vapours.  Those  noisome  dampa 
which  would  be  death  to  creatures  accustomed  to  the  purity  ofliea- 
▼en,  seem  to  have  become,  with  respect  to  many  of  our  fellow  mortal# 
essential  to  existence.  And  yet  these  men,  whose  very  clement  is  sin, 
are  the  most  forward  to  deeide  on  the  degree  of  punishment  which 
the  universal  Judge  shall  indict  on  the  workers  of  iniquity.  From 
such  presuropiion  we  stand  aloof.  The  more  deeply  we  feel  the 
heinousDcsfi  of  sin,  the  more  (irmly  are  we  convinced  or  the  inadequacy 
of  our  views  of  its  demerit  What  extent  of  woe  ought  to  follow 
criminal  conduct,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine :  wc  bow  with  profound 
submission  to  the  oracles  of  troth  when  they  pronounce  in  our  ears, 
.with  awful  solemnity,  that  ikfn  who  fail  to  hi  recoiiciUd  to  their  of 
fended  Gody  shall  go  into  ever/astu^  fiumihment  **  pp.  14r.  15. 


Art.  XVIIL  Poetical  Pastimes,  By  James  Fitzgerald,  fcp.  8ro.  pp, 
142.  Price  7t.  Carpenter.  1811. 

rpHIS  is  almost  the  only  book  we  ever  saw,  that  bad  not  a  single  atom 
*■  of  moral  or  literary  merit. 


'Art.  XIX.  A  Picture  of  Verduny  or  the  English  detained  in  France ;  their 
Arrestation,  Detention  at  Fontainbleau  and  Valenciennes,  Confinement  at 
Verdun,  incarceration  at  Bitche,  Amusements,  Sufferings,  Indulgence# 
granted  to  some,  Acts  of  Extortion  and  Cruelty  practised  on  otheis,  Cha* 
racters  of  General  and  Madame  Wirion,  List  of  tliose  who  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave,  or  have  escaped  out  of  France,  occasional  Poe^,  and 
Anecdotes  of  the  principal  Detenus.  From  the  portfolio  of  a  Deunu. 
Second  edition.  2  vols.  12mo.  pp.  28S,  262.  Price  10s.  6d.  boards. 
Hookham.  1810. 

A  TOLERABLE  idea  of  these  volumes  may  be  collected  from  the 
title  page.  They  contain  a  variety  of  amusing  particulars,  respecting 
the  employments,  oppressions,  escapes,  ami  private  history  of  the  English  | 
related,  however,  and  compiled  in  the  most  slovenly  manner,  from  hasty 
notes,  or  imperfect  recollection.  As  a  picture  of  r  rcnch  society,  and  of 
English  society  without  any  of  the  serious  occupations  and  moral  restrsinti 
which  digpiify  it  at  home,  the  book  is  by  no  means  calculated  to  gratify 
the  thoughtful  or  delicate  reader.  Its  chief  use,  so  far  as  the  writer*#  ac« 
curacy  m  ly  be  depended  on,  will  be  to  shew  that  the  French  goveromeutf 
VoL.  VII.  8  B 
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Sacred  Meditations, 

from  the  Sovereign  to  the  Gendarme,  is  the  most  absolutely  unprincipled 
that  ever  disgraced  or  afflicted  mankind,  and  that  without  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  there  is  no  security  of  any  kind  for  the  property  or  the  persons 
of  individuals. 

Art.  XX.  The  Fatal  Tendency  of  Lenvdneu  to  corrvfit  the  Morale,  and 
de^tioy  the  Hafipiness  of  Soaetyt  exposed^  and  the  Establishment  of  a 
Female  Pcnitentiaiy  recommended  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Town 
of  Kingston-upon-Hull :  A  Sermon,  preached  January  27,  181  1,  in 
St.  John’s  Church !  to  which  is  added,  an  Appendix*  By  Thomas 
Dikes,  L.  L.  B.  Minfster  of  the  said  Churen.  pp.  48.  Price  Is. 
or  in  an  inferior  form  6d.  12mo.  Hull  printed.  Seeley,  &c.  1811. 

P  taking  the  gauge  of  misery  and  depression,’*  we  are  apt  to  think 
that  Mr.  Howard  found  the  condition  of  common  prostitutes  at  the 
lowest  extremity  of  his  measure.  No  condition,  embracing  a  great 
number  of  human  beings,  blends  infamy  and  wretchedness  together, 
in  such  equal  and  bitter  proportions;  and,  while  it  assimilates /nnr//(// 
animal,  mentUque  capneim  atUy  so  thoroughly  to  the  bestial  nature, 
leaves  the  mind  so  utterly  bereft  of  all  soothing  and  consolatory  re¬ 
flections.  It  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  these  unhappy  creatures  present 
suitable  objects  to  the  laborious  and  diffusive  benevolence  of  the  present 
age ;  and  it  can  only  be  questioned,  whether  the  evil  admits  of  allevia¬ 
tion,  and  whether  the  charitable  institutions  established,  for  this  parpose, 
in  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  tliis  ei^ire,  tend  to  reclaim  the 
vicious  and  relieve  the  miserable,  without  affording  greater  encourage¬ 
ment  to  those  who  are  not  yet  irrecoverably  abandoned. 

In  this  very  unostentatious,  but  sensible  and  philanthropic  discourse, 
Mr.  Dikes  proposes  to  establish  the  affirmative  of  these  questions. 
Common  prostitution  having  a  most  baneful  influence  on  the  morals 
and  happiness  of  society,  he  infers  the  necessity  of  attempting  to 
check  the  malignant  evil,  and  recommends  it  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  to  establish  for  this  purpose  a  female  penitentiary^ 
obviating,  as  he  proceeds,  the  objections  tliat  may  be  made  to  such 
an  institution.  The  ^pendix,  containing  an  account  of  the  state  of  such 
charities  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Bristol,  as  well  as  of  some  cases 
in  which  a  thorough  reformation  has  been  effected,  seems  to  justify  the 
exhortations  of  the  Sermon. 

Art.  XXI.  Sacred  Meditations  and  Devotional  Hymns^  with  some  Essays  in 
Prose,  composed  on  various  occasions  of  life,  and  published  for  the  use 
.  of  the  intelligent  mind  in  its  serious  moments.  By  a  Layman.  Post 
8vo.  pp.  30 1 .  with  a  frontispice.  Price  68.  Edinburgh,  Blackwood ; 
Murray.  1811. 

iN  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  author  is  more  commendable 
^  than  the  book.  He  appears  sensible  and  devout,  with  rather  too  strong 
an  antipathy,  however,  to  those  whose  religious  profession  is  accompaniea 

*  with  warmer  feelings,  less  refined  habits,  a  more  decided  creed,  and  a 
itricter  life,  than  his  own.  The  best  portions  of  his  prose,  are  the  testi- 

*  monies  in  favour  of  religion,  collected  from  Prince  Eugene,  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  FoiCi  Sir  T*  Walsin^am,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Lord  Chatham,  and 
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Burder^s  Mimonary  Aneahtei. 

President  Wa^hin^^on  ;  and  the  oSserrations  nn  the  character  and  conac* 
querces  of  the  infidel  philosophy  which  pri'vail  d  during  the  last  century 
in  i  ranee.  The  poetry  is  not  ol  the  very  l.i.^hcstor.h  r. 


Art.  XXll.  Ti$r  Fulfilment  qJ  Revel, ti  «,  or  Prophetic  History  ol  the 

iJeclensions  and  litstor.ition  of  the  t.  hristi  m  Church.  By  the  Rct. 

W.  Ward*  A.  M.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  pp.  161.  Button,  1810 

^  HE  Apocalypse  is  the  most  ob* cure  book  of  the  Sacred  Scripture, 
and  presents  the  greatest  difficulties  to  the  interpreter.  It  is  more  in¬ 
fected  with  Hebrew  idioms  than  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testament! 
it  breath  8  the  genuine  spirit  of  prophetic  poetry;  and  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  relate  to  a  series  of  events*  extending  from  the  age  of  the  writer 
to  the  consummation  of  the  world.  A  thorough  knowledge,  therefore, 
of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  of  the  natuie  and  char.Kter  o*  the 
prophetic  Wi kings,  and  of  anaent  and  modern,  occidental  and  oriental', 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  history,  together  with  a  great  share  of  judgement 
and  penetration,  seem  indispe  nsable  in  the  {)ctson  who  would  successfully 
explain  t*.i8  very  remarkable  composition. 

There  must,  indeed,  be  somethin^':  extremely  fa>cinating  in  this  kind 
of  labour,  to  induce  those  who  must  be  awai^',  on  the  least  reHectioo, 
that  they  are  not  possessed  of  the  obviously  prerequisite  qualifications  to 
undertake  vv  hat  neither  the  learning  of  Mode,  nor  the  genius  or  Bossuet, 
nor  the  sagacit)  of  Newton,  have  b.*en  uoie  -to  accomplish  It  has  been 
the  misfortune  of  Mr.  W.,  a  person  of  moderate  learning  and  judgenKnt, 
and  of  circumscribed  information,  but  of  tiu  tKst  inuntions,  to  be  taken 
witli  this  bait;  and  to  psMishthe  first  volume  of  a  work  on  the  Revelation 
which  few  persons  will  have  the  patience  to  read,  and  trom  winch  they 
who  do  read  it*  will  leain  how  erroneous  a  judgement  even  good  men 
may  form  of  their  own  endowments. 


Art.  XXlii.  MitsioiUArif  Anecdotes  ;  exhibiting,  in  numerous  instances, 
the  efficacy  of  the  gospel  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen:  regu  arly 
traced  through  the  sucetssive  ages  of  tiie  tv^liiistua  era.  To  wnich  it 
prefixed,  an  Affecting  Account  of  the  Idolatry,  Superstition,  and 
Cruelty  ot  the  i^agan  i\aiions,  ancient  and  modem.  By  George 
Burder,  Author  of  Village  Sermon^,  and  Secretary  to  the  Missionary 
Society,  hxmo.  pp.  280.  price  58.  bds.'  Seciey,  liatchard,  Conder, 
Button,  Williams,  1811. 

^1  Hi S  is  a  well-judged  publication,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  very  popular. 
It  himishes  a  copious  store  of  that  enteitainmeDt»  so  much  to  be  desiredt 
which  leaves  a  biessing  behind.  We  fully  approve  the  plan  Mr.  Border 
hat  adopted,  of  first  illustrating  the  moral  condition  of  the  heathen  nations, 
and  then  displaying  the  success  and  utility  of  real  religion.  He  appeart 
to  have  culled  the  most  sti  iking  facts,  in  both  these  ilcpartments,  that 
were  easily  to  be  found.  We  could  gladly  fill  uageafte.  page  with  extracts, 
but  at  a  work  of  this  nature  cannot  be  juaged  of  by  spvcimens,  and  at 
the  title  page  itself  may  be  presumed  to  afford  a  sufficient  recommendation, 
we  shall  only  add  our  sincere  wish  that  it  may  answer  the  chief  end  of  the 
author,  by  encouraging  a  missionary  spirit,  and  promoting  tlie  cause  of 
genuine  Christianity. 

3B2 


Art.  XXIV.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION 


*11^  Gentleman  nnd  Puf^Fishfrf  •ahc  have  vaorks  in  the  press y  ivill  olFige  the 
Conductors  of  t hi  Eclectic  REViEW)/>y injormatioufpast  paidy) 
of  the  suljecty  eji.ttntj  and  ■  rohable  price  of  such  works  ;  which  they  may 
depend  upon  leir.g  communicated  to  the  puhlicy  if  consistent  with  its  plan» 


Tl’.e  Heath  of  Ihr  lute  Mr.  Wilkes, 
the  piojecior  nini  prtpruior  of  the 
KiicyolopaU  a  l.omliucoHis,  hav  ng 
cr**at»<l  souu*  tlouh***  in  reganl  t<»  iJie 
eornplctlon  of  t!»at  '  arge  eolK  ction  of 
geneial  Knowledge,  the  purchasers  of  it 
will  haiii  uttli  hatisfuroon,  that  the 
f>ro|>(it3r  has  hten  hou^l)l  by  literary 
iii<  ti,  lual  the  iciuli  \uiuuie  will  be 
Tiady  lor  ileli'**  ry  in  a  h  w  <1  ys,  and  that 
the  work  will  continue  lO  Ih‘  imhiislud 
rt  guluily  till  cuinpletc. 

A  in  u-  ami  Mipeiior  edition  of  Air. 
Whi^tllldli 'I'lan  d.ttion  of  Jo.v<‘|)bus,  vill 
Ik  I  nibii-lud  by  the  London  booksellers 
ill  a  lew  days. 

In  the  pr  ss,  nrul  will  he  publishtd 
in  the  course  of  the  following  month, 
inasaiali  painidil  t,  ('ritical  Ueniaiks 
«Mi  br.  Ciai'Ke's  Aunotalions  on  the 
iiib'o. 

In  the  press  and  will  sfn’uddy  be 
puMisia  (1,  lilt  third  editieii  of  Kleeuntlsa 
Latinti*,  CM.  Kuks  ei.d  Kxi  . cises  illn.s- 
tratirr  of  jfai.t  latinStyle,  hy  the 
Rev.  K.  Val  y  1).  li.  with  eonstderahic 
iuiprow  liu  n*-'  and  alU  rations. 

n  w  edkion  of  Miss  MitiorPs 
Miscel  aiieiius  Poems,  wiih  considerable 
itduitions  will  be  puldishcd  in  the 
course  of  ihr  month. 

Mr.  Paiker.  o  Ti  inity  Colh  ge,  Cam- 
liridge,  IS  pu  paring,  for  the  use  of 
Fcho-rls,  a  small  edition  ot  Cicero  de 
Reneclute  et  Amicitia,  with  Hnglish 
not(‘S.  It  will  be  pubbsiicd  in  the 
Course  of  the  summer. 

Sprtdily  will  be  published,  a  ('ollec- 
tion  01  R  ligious  Letters  fioiu  books  and 
mnnnM’rip  s,  suited  to  almost  erery 
situation  ill  the  C'hriSti.ni  life,  Schr’ted 
by  th«-  Pe'  JhIiu  Bhiwii,  of  Wbitshiirn. 
Ao.oiig  others,  they  are  written  by 
Owen,  Lei.btou,  Dodurid^f ,  Watts, 
F.iskiiio.  Philip  HeiirA',  I  Inly  burton, 
Buston,  Davies,  Vtiin,  Colonel  Guf- 
diner,  Ac. 

In  tin  pre-*,  a  Collection  of  intc- 
TCtting  and  r*.  ligious  h‘ti»  rs,  from  the 
late  Rev.  Henry  Davidson  of  Gala 


Shields,  to  his  correspondents  in 
Edinburgh,  and  in  rhe  eouiitry.  To 
thes*.  is  prefixed  an  accouut  ot  Mr. 
Davidson's  life. 

Messrs.  Longman  and  other 
lisliers  having  purehutkil  of  (bvr 
asMgiiees  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  tiie 
entire  copy  riglii,  and  the  leniaining 
stork  of  HewMt’s  Family  Bible,  with 
engravings,  will  publish  the  21st  Ihirt 
on  the  1st  of  Juik  ;  and  pnanise  a 
eontiiu'cd  regular  .Vlontbly  publication 
of  the  Work  to  its  completion.  To  he 
cuiiiphtrd  in  31  Parts,  lonuing  three 
large  voluiiies,  4to. 

At  press,  a  new  erlition  of  Van  der 
Hoogoi’s  Hehiew  Bible,  by  Josi’pli 
Samuel  C.  F.  Frey*  Tl»c  Work  will  he 
comprised  iii  'I’welve  Parts,, each  con¬ 
taining  128  pages,  at  4s.  6d.  the  Part. 
A  few  Cope'S,  us  many  as  are  siih- 
seribed  for,  will  be  piinMni  on  royal 
piifter,  at  6s.  (he  Part.  Pnit  1.  will  Imi 
published  on  liietir.^t  d.iy  of  July  next, 
and  tlic  suer<(ding  parts  regularly 
every  other  uiuiuli.  Tlie  price  o;  the' 
Work,  when'  completed,  will  le  ad- 
vanc.  d. 

'I’he  edition  of  DrydenV  Poetical 
Works,  with  notes  by  the  two  Wartons, 
in  tcHir  octavo  volumes,  is  nearly  U- 
nishisi. 

Mr.  T.  Boosey  has  just  imported 
from  t  Madrid,  a  valuabU  Collection 
04  tlic  best  Spanish  authors  ;  con¬ 
taining  some  very  rare  Ivioks,  large 
p:ip>  r  editions,  with  Bne  impressions  of 
the  piatt  s;  among  whi*  h  tire  Salluutio, 
folio — Hoite2  Com|>eiidio  d’Espaner, 
2  voh.  4‘o — Cervan  e-— Campmany— 
Feyjoo — Mena— Soli^— Yiialt — Ulloa — 
l.a  Vega — Saavedra — (riuevtiio— Ma¬ 
riana.  P'avs,  Caricatures,  &.C.  A  list 
may  h«*  had  grati*. 

To  l«*  puhli>heti  on  the  lAth  of  May, 
haedsoUtely  piinted  in  royal  8vo  with 
eight  engravings,  pnee  1 8s.  in  tioards. 
The  Life  of  William  .Waynetiete, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  to  Henry  VI, 
and  Founder  of  Magdaleu  College,  Ojt- 
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Select  Literary 

f'>rd.  By  the  late  Hcv.  Richard 
Chandler,  D.  f>.  formerly  Fellow  of  thut 
College,  am!  author  of  TraveU  in  A»:a 
M'lior,  iac,  FiUy  copie»>  only  arc 
priutt  i‘on  imperial  paper,  price  11.  16$. 
in  brtardH. 

1'he  ]li>hop  of  St.  D:i\i(l  has  in  t!ie 
))ress,  an  edition  of  Chrycos'otu  de 
Sacerdot.  lih.  3.  in  Greek  and  l.atin, 
with  ail  introduetiim  on  the  im|Hirtaneo 
and  di«:ni*y  of  the  pa$t«>r;il  otheo,  and 
tlte  ifaoiter  of  undertakiiiK  it  radily. 

A  volutiie  tetters,  by  the  tale  tlt*v. 
Janus  H.tivcy,  dated  fioin  1*736  to 
1752,  will  sjreedi  y  t*e  published. 

Strype’r  MeiiionaU  of  Arrhbi»ho«> 
Criuimer,  in  two  royal  octavo  vulnine«, 
and  llisliop  Sherloek^s  Discourses,  in 
three  volumes,  are  printing  at  the 
Clarendon  press. 

Dr.  Wiiiiani.'i,  of  Rotherham,  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  Koeond  edithai,  greatly  en¬ 
larged,  of  his  Rss.'tys  on  Divine  Equity 
and  Sover(^gnty,  in  taooetavo  volnines. 
It  will  include  an  Kxarninatinn  of 
Bislioi)  Tomline’s  Refutation  of  Cal¬ 
vinism. 

Lueien  Bonaparte  now  resident  in 
this  country,  i  as  been  several  yeais 
eiigacrert  on  an  epic  entitled 

l.'haih‘iiiagne,  or  Koine  Di  liverM,  in 
twentydonr  canios,  which  is  experteri 
to  apptar  at  the  close  ut  the  present 
year. 

Speedily  will  be  pubhslud,  The 
Plants;  a  Pcein,  by  S^Mbam  rigtie. 
Esq.  Cantos  111  and  IV.  With  Notes 
and  Observation'’!  Published  and  print¬ 
ed  by  W  .  Bnlincr,  Cleveland-row. 

To  oe  published  this  month,  fmm  tire 
French,  Biographic  Modeme ;  or. 
Lives  of  Keniarkable  Characters  who 
have  distinguished  tlicinsel  es  from  the 
commcneeiii-  nt  of  the  French  Kevo'u- 
tion  to  the  presimt  time,  iii  whicii  all 
the  facts'which  concern  them  are  re¬ 
lated  ill  an  impartial  and  autluntic 
manner. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Foster’s  Essays 
is  at  Press,  and  'will  i>e  n  ady  for  Pub¬ 
lication  in  theeour.  c  of  a  few  rlays. 

To  be  publislie<l  n  a  lew  »!ays,  hand- 
so  I  e!y  printed  in  8vo.  with  engravings, 
a  new  (*dit  on  with  .idd  lions,  of  Mr. 
Peiiinint’s  Jouniey  from  Chester  to 
Lotnloo.  A  tew  copies  are  prinltid  in 
rr*yal  octavv>. 

A  new  eduion  of  Mr.  Pennant’s 
Biiiish  /1‘wlogy,  with  addiuoii>,  both 
of  text  and  plates,  is  io  the  press,  and 
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will  appi'ar  early  in  the  next  season. 

To  pnhlishetl  n  thr  course  of  tho 
pre-ent  month,  li.’iiuDomcly  prlnled  iif* 

2  vu!s.  8vo.  with  ab  »vi*  tki  wiskIcu  cutt 
from  ex'emparaiU'ons  SkidcuC'  of  ib^ 
illu»tri(His  author,  A  Tinir  l«i  Liplind^ 
tr.'inslat  d  lioin  too  oruin  il  unpiitdislu-.l 
inaiinkeiipt  itiiu  rary  ui'  ine  c<  leli rated 
I.inna'i's.  By  J.unes  l-Vlw.ird  Smith, 

M.  l>.  F. K.S.  jcc.  President  of  tb# 
Liniia*;ui  S*Cieiy. 

All  filiiion  of  t'*c  Dm  Inn  Caialorwe 
of  Books,  with  Ureir  Mxes  and  prices, 
will  M>  tn  b<;  put  to  It  will 

iiu'l  de  the  cntal<  goes  of  Ih'lO,  (wiih 
soMk  rei«ct.oi'»)  and  1  >0d,  wtih  cor*  * 
rertioiis  and  auditions  to  the  proseol 
tiiiK*,  utul  id  «K|>e.ct«  d  to  l>e  leady  in 
thr  ‘  mo  lbs. 

A  iH'W  edition  of  Sp<-tniaii*s  Tisus- 
lation  of  XenopluNFs  Lx|*cdU.ioii  of 
Cyrus,  s  in  the  press. 

Dr.  Noli  of  Bnsinl,  has  in  thepiVss, 
a  Nosological  i^nnpainoii  to  the  Loa« 
don  I'liarinarojicci.  . 

Mr.  II.  M.  Brown  wll  speedily 
pn  itisn,  the  ApotUecMry’s  Vaie  Mecum, 
or  CuiiipMOHiii  to  ihe  .\ew  lAJUfiun 
Phantiaci^iaciu ,  for  the  me  ok  stikknta 
and  junior  praetilioners. 

'I’o  be  pubii^iii'd  t*y  subscription, 
in  4to.  priee  II.  Is  A  (*oiici  e  History 
ot  the  Mo<irs  i.  Spuin,  in>iu  their 
invasicai  of  liiat  knigiloin,  to  Hour  Uoal 
expulsioo  from  it.  Bv  rhomas  Bourke, 
Eaq.  Suhscripr.uuswiil  n*  received  by 
Messrs.  Km  u.^iou’w 

An  Ac.t'wunt  of  rh  '  kiugJuin  ofTu-  > 
nis  will  b”  p«ihli<ih«'d  ihii  tii  inlh,  iu 
2  vnis.  l2uio.  Kv  Mac 

Gill,  E<«q.  Uoutaiiiiiir  .»  v.ew  of  the 
presTHit  of  ibat  '  rtunliy,  its  Go¬ 

vernment,  Pro  luotioiis.  Antiquities,  the 
Mmiiiu'I'.s  nnri  Eiiipiuymejrtd  of  the 
IN-op  e,  Mviiniactnre^  uirl  Cuuiuierce^ 
Exports  and  lmpoiU,^e.  Kv.. 

Dr.  C.  Hutton  is  prin'mg  a  complete 
co’'ect‘')u  of  w  <at  may  bv  «o.isj(.erod 
his  tliocoVi I MK,  impiovemeiii'*,  and  in- 
veil  io  ,s  ;  under  the  lilk*  of  Pr.iets  ina- 
thematicjl  and  philosophica  ,  in  three 
octjivo  \olum(*s  ot  wh  cb  ihe  tirsl  it 
nearly  iiad>  fur  pub!i<'aiioo, cuiitaininy, 
among  oUier  impiovtiiients,  au  tu¬ 
la  rgerl  ediltun  xA  his  rieatisir  on 
Bi  idgrs. 

Dr  Edwards  has  ntariy  Huished  a 
tiu'K,  iu  wo  vulumcs  w  ib  which  he 
has  bten  lon^  engaaeit,  in  as*  eri win¬ 
ing  the  real  and  relative  fumulaiKmt 
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of  the  jllfTerent  civil,  political,  commer¬ 
cial,  aiKl  iiulividtul  interehts  of  society 
an«1  nations. 

I*.  Pindar,  Ksq.  i»  preparing:  for  llic 
prP'8  the  Hival  Min>trrl,  »>r  the  Chal¬ 
lenge  to  Walter  Scoti,  minstrel  <r  the 


North,  from  Paul  Pendragon,  minstrel 
of  th<#  Wcbt. 

An  edi’ion  in  m'ni.  tore,  of  Shaks- 
pearc’s  Plays,  vrith  ulo'^sHrial  notes,  in 
eight  vtilituits,  iti  nearly  rta  ly  for  pub¬ 
lication. 
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Art.  X>:V.  LIS  1' OF  W  OUKn  Ri-CKN  Tl.Y  PUPLISil  D, 


ACBICrLTURfc  AND  RUitAL  FC'>>‘OMY. 

A  Hiitiory  of  British  Imp.*  ni*  nts 
and  Machinery,  applicable  to  Agricul¬ 
ture;  with  OoMrvali'Mis  on  theo  iiii- 
provemciii.  By  W.  1. ester,  Knginecr. 
In  whic^  is  inclunetl,  the  Historv  ot  the 
Thrashtiii;  MHciiinc,  front  its  tirft  intro¬ 
duction,  to  tin*  pre>cnt  time.  a 

itew  and  most  cbe<*tual  mode  of  drainoig 
suifaee  ^ater  trout  tenacious  soils* 
4to.  II.  Ils.  n.l. 

A  Tieutise  on  llurul  Affairs  ;  illns- 
trated  by  various  plates  of  husbandry 
iiiipU  nii  i.ts.  By  Roltoit  Brown,  Far¬ 
mer  at  Marklc,  County  of  Iladdincton. 
IXxIicnted,  by  pi  rmission,  to  tlie  Right 
Mon.  Sii  Joint  Sinclair,  Bart.  President 
of  the  Boat'd  of  Agriculture.  *2  toIs. 
ivo.  II,  5s. 

BOTANY. 

Plants  of  the  Coast  of  Coromandel, 
the  Province  of  Iknigal,  and  other  De- 
pemlcncies  of  the  Briii>li  Crown  in 
Ind'a;  selected  tVimi  drawings  and  des¬ 
criptions  presented  to  the  Hon.  Court 
of  Directors  of  the  Fast  India  Company. 
By  William  Koxbnrgh,  M.  D.  PnMishetl 
by  their  onhr,  under  the  direction  of 
the  H’ght  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Hanks,  Bart. 
P.  R.  S.  fol.  No.  9.  II.  7s.  bds.— 
coloured  31.  lOs. 

•Alt  Introtlnetion  to  Hot. my;  con¬ 
taining  an  explanation  of  the  theory  of 
tli.at  ^ci4•n  e,  extirctej  ♦Vom  the  Works 
of  Lmoams,  with  an  .Appendix.  Illus¬ 
trated  oy  ihiiUen  plates.  8vo.  9s. 

COVMCRCE. 

The  Insurance  Cuide;  containing  a 
terics  of  ealcnlutions,  shew  ng,  on  in- 
s|*ection,  the  rate  per  cent,  to  divide  an 
avtiage  loss  or  short  intere>t ;  the 
amount  of  whieti  insuraocc  should  be 
etVect»-d  to  ixivcr  the  iuUrest  premium, 
&c.  and  the  amount  of  such  insurance 
at  any  given  premium ;  to  wbicli  arc 


addcnl  coii  'ise  tuhle*  of  uisc'oiiuts.  8vo. 

II  Ils.  6«1.  i;alf  l  oiind. 

The  K.  mlie.'t  R  .  A  rr  e>ci  .uvented, 
for  ;ts*isl.ng  the  'i  ladesm  ui,  the  Mei- 
cbaiit,  the  Ccnilcntao,  *cc.  in  finding 
the  amount,  at  any  riven  pric",  <»f  any 
number,  from  one  to  trn  ti  o  i^alut. 
I'he  wlitlc  euostrncled,  and  w{>  rniely' 
rah'ulaied,  hy  St  pheii  Simpson,  and 
Inward  Wise,  Accountants.  12:no. 
price  os.  in  ‘gretm  fond,  or  oii  hue 
paper,  7r.  6d.  in  gi'tca  vellum. 

'  KOUCATIOX. 

Geography  and  History  :  selected  by 
a  Lady  foi  the  use  oi  her  own  childixm. 
Thetighih  edition,  enlarged  and  illus- 
tratei!  by  maps.  12mo.  bound. 

Daphnis,  Lin  S<*hafcr-Gr‘dirht  von 
Gessner;  translated  iiiierlinearly,  as  a 
preparatory  study  to  the  aeqnirenieut 
of  the  German  aud  Lnglisli  languages, 
with  the  regular  Fniglish  translation  at 
the  bottom  of  eacli  page,  by  C.  Etch- 
horn.  12aio.  5s. 

Livre  den*  Contes,  de  Madame  Nor¬ 
ton  ;  compost  pour  PAiuux  meut  de 
ses  Enfaiis  auxquels,  so>it  ajuutes  des 
luhtructi'^os  poui  HAppiicatiou  propre 
des  Contes.  ISiiio.  2h.  hart  bound. 

Juvenile  Corre>poii(knee ;  or,  Let¬ 
ters,  designed  as  exampleif  of  the 
epistolary  style  for  chddreu  of  both 
sexes.  By  Lucy  Aikiu.  ISuiu. 
2s.  6d. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Dr.  Brook  Taylor’s  Principles  of 
Linear  Persptclive.  'riie  Fourth  edi¬ 
tion,  revistd;  to  which  are  add«^d  a 
portrait,  and  the  hfe  of  the  author, 
illustrated  by  thirteen  quarto  plates. 
Svo.  14s. 

HISTORY. 

History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scot¬ 
land,  wriih  an  introiluctory  Ixiok  and  an 
Appendix.  By  George  Cook,  D.  P. 


List  of  J\\)rks'\ 

VinUtpr  of  T  aur^ncckirk,  author  of  an 
illustrAtioir  of  the  (irnoral  £vi<1ence 
e&tablishin;;  tho  Kfitity  of  C’luist’s 
Kc^urroction.  3  voIj*.  8vo.  11,  11s,  6tl. 

Tho  Chronirit*  of  the  Kinp'<  of 
Britain.  l*raustate<f  from  the  WVIsh 
ropy  altribufe*!  to  Tyhilio;  collnlt'tl  with 
aeveral  other  eopies,  not)  illu**trattHl  hy 
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